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I. The Peal of ‘Bells = 


“Surely I shall not spend my whole life with my 
own total disapprobation.”—Dr. Jounson on his 
72nd Birthday. e 


T is a new year, and I have begun a new 
life. This, I think, is better than merely 
ase cat it. But it is more difficult and 
Tiiws one just as lit@le credit. Noone, indeed, 
seems to observe the signs of the new life 
except the man who is leading it. I oace had 
a friend who told his wife that he was begin- 
ning a new life, and who went with her to a 
New Year’s Eve party at which he thought 
he was being particularly abstemious, while 
she thought he was denying himself nothing. 
The next morning he complained of a head- 
ache. ‘Of course, you have a headache,” 
she told iim, and added ge “I thought you 
said you were going to begig a new lifes 
“ Much good there is im beginning a new life,” 
he retorted bitterly, ‘“‘ when you don’t even 
notice it. Last night was the beginning of 
_the new life!” He, I suppose, remembered 
™ chiefly the things he had refused at the party, 
while she remembered chiefly th® things he 
had taken, There is always this personal 
element in our judgments of ourselves and of 
x I 
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each other. We cannot go about, unfor- 
tunately, telling everybody about the tempta- 
tions we have resisted. As, a result, people 
judge us exclusively by the temptations to 
whtch we yield. This is very hard on those 
of us who are unusually susceptible to tempta- 
tion and who frequently succumb out of sheer 
inability to go on resisting for ever. 
Knowing myself intimately, I am able to 
take a more sympathetic view of myself than 
other people can be expected to take, and 
I forgive myself for shortcomings that in 
anybody ¢ise would distress me. It is a very 
unhealthy frame of mind to get into to be 
always reproaching oneself for one’s pecca- 
dillocs, I am sure the most chgerfe: people 
are those. who confine their censures aba 
entirely to the lapses of their neighbo 
This is also, I hold, the more modest attitude. 
Like other people, I desire a better world, but 
I have the wit to realize that I alone can do 
very little to improve things, while other 
people could improve the globe out of recog- 
nition in seven days, if only they would 
conquer their evil instincts, They are th 
human race: I am a helpless individual, an 
onlooker. It woyld be mere concejé to regard 
my own faults as being half so serious in their 


| © 1 
consequences” as ‘theirs. nee I feel 


honest glow of pl 
of pleasure when™I 
ee well, and I ae noendtil 
1 » or even hear of, other 
ps ar T often long to dicot hell 
rhe and refrain only because I know 
” ee fd itself will not stand the strai 
uch good advice for very long. And 
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so, while I am inwardly aching to preach to my” 
errant fellow-creatures, I find myself talking 
to them instead \about diet, diseases, cinemas, 
Bernard Shaw, atid the day on whieh I backed 
three winning horses at Ascot. I doubt, *in- 
deed, if I have ever warned even an intimate 
friend against one of his minor fauJts. I doubt 
if any of my friends know that I know their 
faults. In spite pate pain that our friends’ 
faults cause us, we keep up a fantastic pretence 
of blindness in order that we may remain 
tolerable to each other. That is why we 
have to talk behind people’s backs. There 
is no other chance of talking freely. Then 
Truth comes out of her well, smiling and with- 
out-a bbush. How good it is to learn the 
Woxst about our fgiends and acquaintances 
rom her impartial lipg! _‘“‘ A shrew aod 
“Drinks, doesn’t he ? ”—“* He’s as mean as 
the devil ”—‘‘ He and his wife quarrel in 
public so ”—‘‘ The foulest bore in London” 
—‘* Always looks as if he had spilled soup 
down. his waistcoat ”—** Ruining himself 
gambling ”—“ He’s got the most appalling 
@welled head”—‘‘He’s such a coward. 
Always runs away.” These are the sort of 
things it ig much better to say about a man or 
a woman than to say to their faces. There 
is such a thing® as tagt, which reminds us, 


for example;*that, if we wish to tell the truth 


about a conceited man, it is better to wait 
until he has gone out of the room. He will 


© @notresent it then. He is so conceited that 


he will not even guess that we are gaying how 
conceited he is. Some people would condemn 
this as scandalmongering. But surely it is 
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better to tell the truth behind people’s backs 
than never to tell it at all. 

Besides, if we are to ab¢lish this form of 
veracity, how are we going to preserve our 
moral standards? It is by listening to gossip 
about our friends that we learn to distinguish 
between right and wrong, and, as we see their 
reputations being torn more and more rap- 
turously to pieces, they serve as a kind of 
awful warning to us, like the penitents con- 
fessing their sins at a tevival meeting. And 
they are more fortunate than the penitents, 
for they do not have to confess ‘their sins ; 
we confess them for them. That grave, rather 


sad-looking little man—you would never 


guess what his vice was till some, e“old you 
when he had gone, that he had writt 
“Qde on the Intimations of Insobriety,” 
and that his wife did not guess his secret till 
one night after he returned home from a party 
she found him folding up a bath towel and 
carefully putting it away in a drawer under 
the impression that it was his evening suit 
From tales such as these we learn what sins 
avoid and the importance of being careful, 
ut not too careful. And if the sin of which 

we we be oe a a to bene of our 
c sins, to join in condemni i 
a — practice in mpral enfpyusiaen Tea 
i: Pocatis ieoral enthusiast as*ke condemns 
doudents fae » and the spendthrift as *he 
€ miser. The drunkard becomes 


a moral enthusiast as he tells the truth abuute? 
d the amorist as he tells the — 


the amorift, an 


truth about the sot. 


sluggard, the glutton, 
4 


The hypocrite, the — 
the flatterer of the 
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people, the slum landlord, the sweating 
employer, the harsh mistress, the lazy work- 
man are all capable of such moral enthusiasm ; 
and moral enthusiasm is not aething with 
‘which we should part lightly. 

Even so, I find it more difficult, as I get 
older, to confine my moral enthusiasm to the 
lives of other people, and I grow egotistically 
concerned about the life I myself am leading. 
I should not have believed you if you had 
told me twenty yearseago that at my present 
age I should not have settled into more admir- 
able and virtuous ways. The faults of a man 
who had reached or passed middle age used 
to surprise me when I was a boy, and if I 
saw inehim signs of vanity or fear or greed or 
@etemper, 1 disliked them as something 
unnatural. It seemed to me extraordinarily 
easy for a middle-aged man to be virtuous, 
and, indeed, I could hardly imagine what 
middle-aged men could find to do except 
behave well. I saw that a number of them 
abstained from doing so, but in their self- 
indulgences they seemed to me to be as 
defiant of common sense as white black- 
birds. As I grew from boyhood to youth, 
‘I came to like many of these self-indulgent 
elders, but I thought of them chiefly as “ rum 
coves,” eccentrfes, ‘old sports,” and never 
as normale‘tuman beings who had arrived 
at years of discretion. When I came to read 
Horace in class, I’ learned that it was by no 

exprneans easy even for a middle-aged man to 
be virtuous, but I nevertheless remained sure 
that virtue was more temptingly within reach 
at the age of forty than at sixtecn. And I 
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knew in my bones, though not without sorrow, 
that Horace was right when he affirmed that 
ich it was tim 


Book of Epistles ends : 

Vivere sirecte nescis, decede peritis. 

Lusisti satis, edisti satis atque bibisti ; 

Tempus abire tibi est, ne potum largius aequo 

Rideat et pulset lasciva decentius aetas,—_ 
Even to-day, when I gan no ionger 
Latin, and have to guess what “ decede 
peritis ” means, the’ lines continually haunt 
my mémory and bring back those feelings 
of luxurious regret with which a boy many 
-years ago used, in anticipation, to bid fare- 
well to Epicurus and subscribe himself a 
Stoic. Alas, despite all this, I find myself 
as I grow older approaching much more 
nearly ‘to the likeness of one of those “ rum 
coves ” I used to laugh at than to the graver 
met of nn Stoic I admired. a 
_ Yet somewhere in me, I ftel ic 
4 buried and awaiting RcurAitien, “ ce 
bat Stoic, Master Y.; ye’re a regular 
- Jan, my nurse used to say to me, when 
fal 26 tera base medicine in a teasp 
wineng. aay Pe and I took it without 
the words meant, and Ow at the time what 

» an 6 don’t think that she 
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knew either, but I was pleased by her flattery, 
which she lavished on me on all occasions 
of discomfort of danger. If she took me to 
the dentist’s or’ put a lava-hot poultice on 
my chest, she always began and ended with : 
“ Ye’re a young Stoic, Master Y.; ye’re a 
regular Trojan %, and, though ft was not 
true, it made me feel a better nd happier 
boy. Looking backward, I see in it an unful- 
filled prophecy whtch I surely ought to have 
set about fulfilling some time ago, and I feel 
a better and happier man. What if now at 
last I should adopt the advice of,Horace to 
himself—should listen even to the counsellor 
in my own breast—and should say to myself 
gently 

P&S Lusisti satis, Qdisti satis atque bibisti : 

Tempus abire tibi gst, 


and rise from the tables of pleasure arid leave 
the sweet dishes of folly to younger mouths ? 
There is something attractive to me in the 
prospect. The bare and frugal board of the 
Stoics has its own charm. There is no 
pleasure to surpass that of liberation. Philos- 
ophers aver that the chains that bind me 
are so fragile that they will break at a touch, 
and indeed that, at a mere wish, I can sever 
them one by ofte—indolence, eclf-indulgence, 
envy, feaye mhd fol&’—and__ escape. How 
delightful to achieve a godlike indifference 
to the things that one knows do not really 
a ae and that do matter to one so much ! 
‘ow else is it possible to becorge serene— 
which is the visible grace of wisdom? “A 
man,” my doctor tells me, “is either a fool 
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or a physician at forty,” and it is also true, 
I fancy, that at that age a man is either a 
fool or a philosopher. Oo i apes choice 
between the rival pleasures of folly and 
philosophy! I have tried for a long time to 
combine them by enjoying the pleasures of 
folly in a to-day and the pleasures of 
philosophy anticipation to-morrow. Even 
that, however, becomes a jangling and uneasy 
compromise with advancing years, and I 
grow more and more gonvinced that some 
time or other, sooner or later—perhaps this 
very year-rthe grand break with folly must 
be made. In facing this fact, I feel that T 
have taken the first step into a new life, and, 
so far, the New Year seems to me te have 
begun excellently well. Lusisti satis. 

--- Good night, folly! Good morning, 
virtue | - 


II. The Mouse: a Problem Jo a 


T is an engaging problem in ethics whether, 
if you have been lent a cottage, you have 
the right to feed the mice. There will for most 
people be only one answer to the question. 
Your first duty, they will tell you, iso the man 
who has been good enough to lend you his 
house, and you must do nothing that would 

» damag@sit or even that would annoy him if he 
Ismay about it. On the other hand, it is reason- 
able to argue that the feelings of a mouse that 
is present are more to be considered than the 
feelings of a host who is absent.’ Besides, he 
need never know anything about it. He may 
be surprised on his return to find mice running 
up the clock, mice cantering up and down at 
the side of the fire-place, mice playing on the 
floor under the table, mice in his jam cup- 
board, mice nibbling the corners of the books 
on the lower shelves, mice, in fact, behaving as 
if the house were a vast restaurant for them- 
selves and a crévhe for their children. But, 
as he is a goo# Tan, he @ill put all this down to 
accident, and will never suspect that the people 
to whom he lent the cottage could have done 
hing so disgraceful as actually to scatter 

food on the floor and invite the mice of the 
neighbourhood to make themselves at home. 
T can write on the question without bias, 
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because during the week-end I was the guest of 
the people who were feeding the mice and at 
the same time I was sleepingiunder the roof of 
the man during whose absence the mice were 
being fed contrary to his interests and con 
trary, Iam sure, to his wishes. Besides, I liked 
the peoplewyho were feeding the mice, though J 
could not aitogether approve of their condu 
The mouse-hole was a large orifice in the va 
nished floor near the hearthstone, and, when 
the lamp was lit, the smaller of two girls went 
for a biscuit, broke it into small pieces, and 
placed these carefully in a ring round the hole, 
Then she sat down and, in perfect stillness, 
watched the mice till bed-time. I asked her if 
it would disturb the mice for the restenf us to 
talk, but she said that the mice did not ngjatl 
that they were accustomed to it, and, indeed, 
were quite tame. A few minutes later I ha d 
just got to the point of what I thought was a 
rather amusing story when she interrupted with 
a vibrant, excited whisper, “Look at : 
mouse.” Strange, when there is a mouse n 
the room, it is impossible either to tell or to 
listen to a story. I do not like being inter- 
rupted, but I found myself staring with th e 
others at the little cave in the floor from which 
the head of a mouse had projected, lik be ole 
in-the-box, ane was looki : * E the aoa 
with | oking réund at the world 
its nervous, beatiy eyes" 

came to the igh a #hst we i sPpareiaa 
very dangerous—that, indeed i - oa ne 
a number of harmless lunatic ere mere 
itself, head and should atics—and hoists 
seized a piece of ema ers, out of the hole, it 
sight with it again ; Ther ducked back oii 
- There was a chorus o 
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“The little darling!” “Isn’t it perfectly 
sweet?” “Oh, the angel!” “ Did you ever 
see such a darling¥little pet ? ’—for so it is that 
angels and darlings in human fogm express 
themselves at sight of an animal they really 
like. Still, thinking of the unfortynate man 
‘who owned the cottage, I could ot help re- 
minding them that their attitude to the mouse 
was one of mistakep kindness. I pointed out 
to them that, when the owner of the house 
returned, he would be able to catch the mice all 
the more easily on account of their tameness, 
and that to teach them to trust huraan beings 
-was merely to lure them to their deaths. Nor 
would death be less bitter to them, I suggested, 
when they told themselves that it was due to 
theireachery of womgn and children. At this, 
the lady all but broke down, and I thought for 
the moment I had pected her that the most 
humane thing she could do was to try to 
frighten out of its wits every mouse that put its 
head through the floor. ‘Oh yes, indeed!” 
she cried, wringing her hands, as she pictured 
the doom of the mice at the return of the pro- 
prietor ; ‘it’s quite true.” But the elder of 
the children demurred. “J think it’s silly,” 
she said. ‘‘ The mice will be caught anyway, 
whatever we do, poor little things. All the 
more need for us fo give them a god time while 
they’re alive™™ “ That® also, is quite true,” 
said the lady, brightening up. ‘‘ And now,” 
she went on, turning to me, “ Ict’s have the rest 
» eifsthe story.” It is by no means easy to take 
~ up the thread of an anccdote tha® has been 
interrupted just as one has got to the point. 
“ Well,” I said, “‘ you remember how Godfrey 
- II 
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was left with the insurance policy.” “Jp, 
afraid I’ve forgotten,” she apologized. The 
argument about the mice ths driven eve; 
thing else gut of my mind. Do begin all oyey 
again from the beginning.” I hate having to 
repeat a gtory, but I obeyed, and was just 
reaching the point again, and smiling with 
satisfaction at the thought of the effect if 
would produce, when the small girl at the 
hearth once more called our attention with a 
hoarse, excited whisper: ‘‘ Look, it’s coming 
out again!” Once more all heads turned on 
necks ang all eyes were concentrated on the 
little cave in the floor. This time the mouse 
did not merely thrust its head and shoulders 
out of the hole. It shot itself out boeily, and 
seampered along the floor behind the ‘2 
scuttle. “That's the father,” said the 
romantic one of the small girls; and again 
there were enthusiastic cries of “‘ The darling!” 
leas e ah “ Dear little thing!” I 
tempt to recover my anecd 
I am afraid its double diesopearencaa 
judiced me against the humane treatment of 
mee: T looked on them as my rivals—as my 
porn successful rivals. Everybody, I told 
= , Was far more interested in mice than in 
pe I have always liked people who were 
omice. I once knew a min 

room was infested with wi mun whose bed- 

mice. He bought a 


trap and set i : 
awakened By it, and during the night was 


pi tf the struggles of a mouse that deede 

ea - oe Ee pees cai tely got up and 

trap into the dust-bin, agi the aa be 
12 


_ out twinges of conscience. 


. cat actually killing a mouse. 
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amouse-trap again. And I loved him for this. 
{ also feel tendeyly towards two maiden ladies 
of my acquaintance who are on such good 
terms with the mice in their flat that, if ever 
they go away for a holiday, they leave a little 
heap of meal on the floor “ for the a a The 
mouse, it seems to me, is a creatwre that we 
should all like, if it were not such a nuisance. 
Children like sweetmeats made in the-shape of 
mice. They like a toy mouse in a cage. There 
is in the shape and thebright eyes of the little 
creature something that appeals to our affec- 
tion. Itisanatural pet, if it would Behave like 
apet. Itis impossible to make war on it with- 
There is in Cole- 
ridge’s @orrespondence a charming letter to 
@@@ele, in which he dgelares that he is threat- 
ened by famine on accoung of mice, but that he 
cannot bring himself to set a mouse-trap. He 
says that to bait a trap is as much as to say to 
the mouse, ‘‘ Come and have a piece of cheese,” 
and that, when it accepts the invitation, to do 
it to death is a betrayal of the laws of hospit- 
ality. Certainly, when you come to think of 
it, no Borgia ever treated a guest more dis- 
honourably. The only honourable way to 
make war on mice, it seems to me, is not to 
- deceive them with any pretence of friendship, 
as who should_ fay, a is Liberty Hall. 
Here’s cheese“tor you,” but to keep a cat and 
let the mice come out of their holes at their 
peril. Most people, however, would like even 
cen to be more humane. They hate to see a 
Tt is &n unequal 
battle, and the cat seems to enjoy it, Such 
things are, no doubt, necessary. But, if they 
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must go on, they should at least go on out , 
sight. We may not mind conniving at ¢h, 
murder of a mouse, but we object to : 
made spegtators of it and, as it were, partie 
pators. Man, after all, is a sportsman. Qpg 
hypoeritef Or both. . 
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atmosphere in which, all the time, one wishes 
toduck. It is algorather disturbing to the flow 
of the gastric juices to be constantly wonder- 
ing, while chewing one’s food, whether one is 
looking nervous and what the children are 
thinking. ‘“ There’s one on your c}llar,” one 
of the children cries delightedly. ‘ Don’t 
move.” Not for a ten-pound note would I so 
much as breathe, asghe gently encourages it to 
fly with a spoon. “ Sweet little thing !” she 
comments, as it sails off into the air to join its 
fellow-fiddlers. Drawing a breath of relief at 
being rid of it, Isay : “* They seem quite tame.” 
“Wasps,” says the little girl, airily, “ would 
never hurt anybody, if people didn’t hurt 
them.” eI should like to be able to believe it, 
butal have heard the,same thing about dogs 
and about human beingse 
There was, I afterwards found, a wasps’ nest 
in one ofthe apple-trees in the orchard. It was 
in a hole in a rotten branch, and, when I went 
out to see it, lobserved the wasps from it bury- 
ing their bodies down to the waist in the not 
too numerous apples of the man who had leré 
wasps. I am not afraid of them: I move the cottage. Here, too, it seemed to me, was a 
backwards at their approach merely as @ situation in which one’s duty to the man who 
precaution against accidents. Even so, I see owned the house was at least as important as 
~ was in encouraging them to such Pe point one’s duty to the lower animals, The only 
at one canrfot eat a meal without a veritable. valid excuse for le&ving the nest whs that no one 
Pleiades of wasps dancing rourid one’s head knew how to destroy it. I did—at least, I had 
with a noise like the noise of an orchestra of heard that it could be done with paraffin oil— 
muted violins playing distressingly out of tune but, as I was afraid I might be asked to do it 
It is not that I duck more nervously tl e rapeelf and that some of the wasps might come 
people. Fa fact, I often hapa y shoal ; th out in a mood of annoyance while I wils pouring 
people do not notice t P at ou the oil on their nest, I said nothing about it. 


; hat I i 4 
But it cannot be good to eat oa Eyen if Ihad, however, I doubt if I should have 
‘ 15 
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knew who minded killinga wasp were people 
who were frightened that the wasp would sti no 
them before they had killed—it, or that it 
friends would come and sting them after the 
had killefl it. At least, those were the only 
people of the kind I had known till I went down 
into the country for the week-end. There ] 
found a lady and two children behaving almost, 
though not quite, as teygerly towards wasgi™as 
towards mice. If aavasp all but drowned him- 
self in the marmalade at breakfast, they would 
exclaim, “ The little darling ! ” and one of them 
would carefully take him out on the point of a 
fruit-knife and carry him over to the window- 
sill to dry his wings in the sun, poor thing! 


Heaven knows I have no special antipathy to 
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been allowed to interfere with them. The 
wasps were “Jittle angels,” ¢ little darlings,» 
and so forth, and must not betouched. And] 
must say, che wasps appeared grateful, and 

though they always seemed to be going to sting 
one, they ever actually did so. Indeed, I wag 
becoming Quite accustomed to them at meals, 
when some people came to tea, and a lady, who 
took the conventional view of wasps, kept 
striking them away from her face with her 
hand as she talked. ‘‘Do you mind them?” 
our hostess asked her innocently. ‘‘ The sting 
of a wasp” said the lady, as if taken aback by 
such a question, “is exceedingly painful.” 

And she struck at another of them. The 
worst of it was, she always waved herchand in 
such a way as to strike {he wasps over tovetfds 

me. “ Here,” thoyght I to myself, feeling 

miserable, “‘she is infuriating Olive’s tame 
wasps, practically pointing me out to them.” i 
And, as they buzzed round my head, I could 

hear that their note had altered and had gone 

a semitone higher . . . 

Since Li returned from the week-end, I have 
been seriously considering two questions in my 
mind. One is, whether it is possible to be kind 
to mice without being cruel to your host. The 
other is, whether it i i ‘ 

whether it is possible to be kind to 
i a withofit ee cruel’ to your guests. 
ere is something to be said for the old- 


fashi i i 
= attitude to certain of the wild 
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oie? street ets: of whom the world 


Ill. The Street Preacher 


at large never heard, have died within 
a few days of each other. They were both 
called ‘“‘Sammy.” One was called Sammy 
Sloan, and the other was called ° Sammy 
Thompson. When they died, however, the 
obituary notices in the local papers were 
headed : e Death of Mr. Samuel Sloan” and 
“Death of Mr. sore! Thompson.” You 
could not have told frofh ghe obituaries that 


“two of the oddest figures of their time had 


gone to heaven, and yet it is for the oddity of 
their speech, appearance, and passion that they 
will be remembered by most people in their 
native city. Of Sammy Sloan I knew little. 
I heard him preach once, indeed, but it was 
only occasionally that he came out of the 
mission halls and spoke at the street. corners. 
But I shall always remember his laugh, which 


_ was frequent and infectious as he recalled the 


sins of his past, aftd compared tle clothes he 
used to wear ifi*his drifiken days with the 
clothes he and his family could afford now that 
his soul was saved. He was taller than the 
ergy, dark, lean, with a streaming brown 
moustache that you would say lIfid been 
specially created to be dipped into pints of 
porter; and his description of the temptations 
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he suffered before he was converted was given 
in the spirit of a divine knockabout comedy, 
He described how the furniture went, the 


for dring 

with a ie that suggested that he still saw 
the fun as well as the sin of it. Not that he 
failed to paint the miseries of a drunkard’s 
home—the ill-furnished rooms, the wife lacking 
clothes and food, the, children with holes in 
their boots. And, indeed, if he laughed, it 


sequences of a 
“Look at this cat,” 


radiant with joy, as he caught th 
jacket he was wearing. ; one 


I won’t tell you: 
But do you think I would 


barracks, Tepenting®with a tere head.” He 
childish pleasure in 


and it is sai 
persuaded thousands of people fs chang ete 
His laughter, 
thing passing 


The Street Preacher: 


strangers would notice, must have been only 

the public. advertisement_of an imagination 

that was at once passionate and poetical. 

Did he not say that for him, whem he went 
~ out of his house on the morning of his con- 

version, the streets of his native city) shouted 
for joy, and the islands at the mowth of the 
harbour clapped their hands ? 

Sammy Thompson, though he may have 
succeeded, like Sammy Sloan, in making other 
people laugh, never laughed in public himself. 
“ There’s no laughing in hell, boys,” he would 
bark hoarsely, turning round to reprdve some 
irreverent youths who had come up to listen 
at one of his street meetings. And, when 
Sammy Phompson reproved you, you stopped 
laughing. He was gengrally believed to be an 
ex-convict, and was a Ynéddle-sized man of 

heavy build with the fierce bull-dog face of a 
prize-fighter. He had close-cropped hair and 
a mouth that, at the end of every sentence, 
shut like a rat-trap. He did most of his 
preaching from the stone steps of a public 
building, and, pacing up and down at the top 
of the steps, he would roar in a husky voice 
to an audience of half a dozen as though he 
were addressing thousands. Further on, other 
speakers were addressing from the steps 
immense and excited audiences—Were abusing 
each other with opprobrious names such as 

‘“Long Tom the Bubble-burster,” and were 
rousing the passions of the crowd for a raid on 
a diésle church into which a clergyman had 
been papistical enough to introduc? Hymns 

tent and Modern. Sammy Thompson was 
80 eager to save his fellow-mortals from hell, 
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however, that he cared for few of the thin, 
about which men fight. (He was a simph 
man with only one idea in his head, and, 
he looked this way and that with knitte 
brows, you would have said that even this on 
idea rag too much for him. He made lon 
pauses bétween sentence and sentence, as he 
thought out some new way of making clear 
to a lounger against a lamp-post the fact that 
God loved him, and had sent His Son down 
to earth to die for hint If the lounger against 
the lamp-post doubted that God cared for 
him, Sammy reminded him that similar 
miracles of love were happening every day. 
“Listen,” he said, jutting out his chin. 
“Maybe you’re married. Maybe you’re not. 
Iam. I’ve ee you from these-steps 
about my Mary Ajin. She’s the best wife 
ever a man had, and you might wonder what 
a woman the like of her could see in a man the 
like of me. Look at me,” he cried fiercely, 
holding out his arms so that we might get a 
full view of him. “ That’s the man that Mary 
Ann loves,” he declared after a moment’s 
pause, and nodded in agreement with himself 
after he had said it. Then the blood streamed 
into his face and he raised his fist to heaven 
and shouted: “I’m the coorsest-looki 
character in? Bloomfjgld, but—she loves me!” 
= walked a step or two, and, with another 
od, added quietly and quickly, “ Mind that, 


now!” 
It was the 
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“pis own proverbs. I heard him one Sunday 


oon saying :4 ‘‘ God never gives a man 
ae ql He covers his whole back.” 
But it was his weekly autobiography, rather 
than his epigrams, that proved him gn artist 
and no mere dealer in pious formu, One 
day, when he was preaching against lypocrisy, 
he suddenly paused as if he had remembered 
some horrible thing. o Oh, God,” he groaned, 
throwing up his arms in despair, a here I am 
denouncing highpocrisy? and me wearing a 
dickey and pretending it’s a white shirt!” 
And he dragged the offending dickey out from 
under his waistcoat for the scorn of the 
onlookers. On the whole, Sammy’s view of 
life was a severe one. He thought of the 
Devil as an enemy ag comp tata encircle 
us like the air we breatim. He fought the 
Devil even in his business, which was that of 
a carrier with a small cart. He was one day 
engaged in removing furniture, when the man 
for whom he was doing the job brought out 
some porter bottles to put on the cart. 
Sammy looked at the bottles with horror 
and waved to the man to take them away 
again. “This cart,” he said, “belongs to 
Jesus Christ and Sammy Thompson, and 
there’s no room on it for the Devil’s truck.” 
Sammy, indeed, had ,abundaffce of that 
simple faith which is justly said to be more 
than Norman blood. For him everything in 
life, down to the most trivial detail, was con- 
Seoweted either to Christ or the Devil. He 
made it the test of everything on earth, whether 
it belonged to Christ. And he usually sus- 
pected that it did not. He once began to 
ig 21 
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hild so 
ay look down on a ¢ 

De a:storent fo aablie events. But sie us 
Bee enber a time when ‘igtiened es 
ee if i ’s own—bri, 

By ta second sun had risen. _Do you 


a birthday 


Li ae how your heart a pte birth 
“ Ss " 
IV. She Sixth of December o He the blessed thought, “ This i 


q in? If a 
w ed through your brain m2 
cays 2 Peoited you af school, you felt : ba 
mes Screw it was my birthday, he wou 
c ce that!” At home you were (in ed 
on eyes) a young king whose word ies ae 
The world was kind, ie Pea io 
Sete aad lavished in double 
- was cut—your cake—and lavis i bls 
i less important members o: 
ee tal no Bathdoy- "at eet ee 
that date. Heavens ! igh a be ea 
room was like a new star,. apeae’ vy cee 
for your pleasure. I am not sure seh aie 
ven more wonderfu 
Gan. AG all, Christmas was a sort 
of universal birthday, and, though it vie 
exceedingly good, it did not make you f ie 
almost as if you were personally ay aoe) - 
for it. The 20th of April—how I use id 
love the look of it, even in the Mother Siegel’s 
i Syrup Almanac that dropped once a year 
' ithiay wenment, a through the lettef-box! It was always to 
compara ive inci ae juight fade inte that date I turned first fh order to see what 
comparative Insignificance. But an election Gates was ing be like. .1-do not 
y know ‘whether I ever etre thong pote 
rt epressed if I rea 
we axbect it to take Precedence in spléidour re ier “rainy, with cold 
wind.” Selfish nursling though I was, how- 
ever, I was not entirely without interest in 
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5) ee child to-day is expected to take a) 
interest in current events, and even + 
know what is happening in politics, Hence, q 
the approach of a General Election, which Wai 
to take place on the 6th of December, it wa 
natural that the schoolmistress should y 
down on the blackboard the question : “ What - 
is happening on the 6th of December 2% 
The children wr down their answers 
Some guessing mote Some guessing wrong, 
and one rather optimistically guessing * i 

mas.” But the perfect answer was given by 
@ serious little boy who wrote: “ Granny's 
chauffeur’s birthday.” It js delightful 
know that he was given full marks for th 


? It is true that 
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the weather on the birthdays of my siste 
and brother. After I had ‘ead about my own 
—and it would be putting an impossible 
strain oy human nature to ask that I shoulq| 
have done it sooner—I turned the pages and 
faithfully looked up the birthdays of all the 
other members of the family. Even to-day, 
I confess—no, hang it, it’s hardly decent to 
confess this—when anybody hands me a 
birthday book, I would first of all look up the 
20th of April and read the motto under it, 
if I were sure that I could do so without 


being observed. If the motto says something 
like : 


Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead on to sovereign power, 


I am elated. If, g<“the other hand, it says 
something like : 


Yon Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 


I feel as melancholy as if a fortune-teller had 
found something wrong with my line of life. 
It is the same with those astrological birthday 
books. If one of them says: “A man born 
on this date will have a hard struggle at the 
beginning, but success and riches are in store 
for him in middle life, and he will have a 
healthy and prosperous old age. He is sure 
to be popular, especially with the fair sex. 
He will be as brave as a lion, but is unlikely 
to be confronted with any serious dangers. 
If he has a fault, it is that he is too ardent 
and generous, and he must be on the watch 
against false friends who care only for his 
wealth ”—if, I say, I oe something of that 
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i itten in a birthday-book about people 
ne ithe 20tls of April, I am nearly as 
happy 2s if it were’ all true. It has been a 
source of lifelong humiliation to mg that, in 
those almanacs that give great events for every 
day of the year, I never could discover that 
any great event happened on mine. I do 
not care to share a birthday with Napoleon 
III, and that, I think, is the best that any of 
the calendars can do for me. I suspect that 
Shakespeare was borneon April 20th. But 
the scholars, who are, however, only guessing, 
persist in putting the date about three days 

r. ; 
a birthday, indeed, gives you a kind of 
new patria, and you - fo have as yee 

;v-daymen persons of whom you can fe 
a aglichiaen aré‘pgoud to have Shake- 
speare for their countryman. St. John’s 
College men are happier in their college 
because Wordsworth once studied, or avoided 
study, there. Human beings have a passion 
for the best company, and they have a fellow- 
clubman’s interest in anyone who was born 
on the same day as themselves and would 
boast of him if they could. Thus there is 
nothing duller than to share one’s birthday 
with a battle—perhaps some small battle in 
Afghanistan of Which one has sever heard. 
Tf I had my way, I shotld exclude all battles 
save a few world-shaking victories from the 
calendars. ‘ 

’ Decent children, however, as I have said, 
are not mere egotists in their feeliflgs about 
birthdays. There is an overflow of interest 
in the subject sufficient to cover the birthdays 
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of nearly everybody they know. They can 
read the birthday-book of ene of their friends 
with as eager a curiosity as though it were 
Treasure,Island. They regard it as a strok 
of fine comedy if they find that someone was 
born on‘the 29th of February, and, indeed, 
as they reckon ages by birthdays, some 

them would count aman of forty, who ha 
been born on that date, as only ten years old, 
They feel more fortunate, too, than the chil 
who was born on the 25th of December 
There may be a certain vanity in havin 
been born on Christmas Day, but it cuts do 

the likelihood of presents by half—at least, 
it cuts down by half the number of those day: 
of delight on which presents are given. Bui 
the only really terrible thing that could bi 
imagined happening a child in these matters 
would be to have no birthday at all. There 
are, I believe, children dwelling on the earth 
whose birthday nobody has ever remembered, 
and who cannot, alas! remember it for them- 
selves. To think of them is to conjure up 
an image of as lightless a world as Moses ever 
found himself in. According to all honest 
children, everybody must have a birthday 
and everybody must have an age, and they 
cannot understand the reluctance of some of 
their elders So answer themi directly in regard 
to both. They know the ages of their friends 
better than the dates and the wives of the 
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i ding out the ages of her father 
ther *Her father tried to explain 
ie God was old in a different way—that, 
indeed, he was eternal. “Is He a hundred 

ars old?” asked the child. - h, yes, 
ite was told, ‘‘ He’s more than a hundred— 
far more.” ‘‘Oh,” said the little girl, “if 
Hie’s more than a hundred, you needn’t tell 
me, because I can only count up toa hundred. 
It ‘was surely a fortunate thought of the 
Christians to give God a birthday. Those 
who speak ill of Christmas Day should remem- 
ber that, even if God had not had a birthday, 
it would have been necessary to invent one 
for Him for the sake of the nursery. 

The child’s answer about granny’s chau- 
ffeur’s birthday, however, seems to me to be 
evidence, not only of Yae universal interest 
of the young in birthdays, but of their gener- 
ous inquisitiveness into the lives of every- 
body with whom they are brought. even 
casually into contact. If you go into the 
garden, you will find two little girls in close 
conversation with the grey-bearded gardener, 
and, if you listen, you will hear a fire of ques- 
tions as persistent as a barrister’s in court. 
He is asked his birthday and his age, and 
then follow: ‘What is your favourite 
flower ?” ‘* What pudding do you like best ? ; 
“What kind of fish Go you like best?’ 
“What is your favourite colour?” ‘‘ What 
is your favourite vegetable?” ‘‘ Which do 
you like best—beef or mutton or chicken Ll 
Could a saint be more sympatheticafly inquisi- 
tive? The gardener is obviously touched, 
for he answers the questions gently one by 
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one. Tt is true that he gets out of answering 
about his age by a trick. gHe says that he 
is Over seven and under seventy. He con- 
fesses, however, that his favourite flower is 
a red geranium, his favourite pudding a boiled 
treacle piidding, his favourite fish a nice cod 
steak, his favourite colour magenta, his 
favourite vegetable sometimes boiled turnips 
and sometimes fried onions, and that he likes 
boiled mutton with caper sauce better than 
either beef or chicken, It is a proof of the 
saintliness of the children that their counten- 
ances do not betray the growing horror they 
feel at his answers. But, when they run into 
the house for lunch, they are bursting with 
the news: ‘“‘ Mammy, do you know what Mr. 
Griggs says his favourite flower is? A red 
geranium!” ‘‘ He geys his favourite pudding 
is boiled treacle pudding.” ‘* He says he likes 
boiled mutton with caper sauce better than 
chicken.” Go into the yard later in the 
afternoon, and you will find the same two 
children putting the same questions to the 
elderly red-whiskered builder who is half- 
way up a ladder doing something to a broken 
spout. “What is your favourite flower? ” 
comes from one of the small upturned faces. 
A glory dizzhen rose,” comes back, with a 
grin, from the cropped red ‘whiskers. He is” 
altogether a man of “superior tastes, for he 
likes broad beans, and plum pudding, and 
salmon, and the blue of a swallow’s back, and 
prefers chicken to either beef or muttan. 
Mr. Griggs had provided the children with 
low comedy. The builder’s conversation 18 
in comparison a fairy-tale, and they are 
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i onder how granny’s chauffeur 
cere oa it gf a similar test. Now that 


Cee eis Tl hould like 
pirthday, I for one sho g 
ee tt is his Aivourite flower, what is 


his favourite pudding, and which hé likes best 
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ena he says his favourite vegetable 
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could be so wicked, 
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one. It is true that he gets out of answeri 

about his age by a trick. gHe says that ie 
ls Over seven and under seventy. He con- 
fesses, however, that his favourite flower is 
a red gerdnium, his favourite pudding a boiled 
treacle pudding, his favourite fish a nice cod 
steak, his favourite colour magenta, his 
favourite vegetable sometimes boiled turnips 
and sometimes fried onions, and that he likes 
boiled mutton with caper sauce better than 
either beef or chicken, It is a proof of the 
saintliness of the children that their counten- 
ances do not betray the growing horror they 
feel at his answers. But, when they run into 
the house for lunch, they are bursting with 
the news: ‘“‘ Mammy, do you know what Mr. 
Griggs says his favourite flower is? A red 
geranium!” ‘He seys his favourite pudding 
is boiled treacle pudding.” ‘‘ He says he likes 
boiled mutton with caper sauce better than 
chicken.” Go into the yard later in the 
afternoon, and you will find the same two 
children putting the same questions to the 
elderly red-whiskered builder who is half- 
way up a ladder doing something to a broken 
spout. ‘‘ What is your favourite flower?” 
comes from one of the small upturned faces. 
** A glory dizzhen rose,” comes back, with a 
grin, from the cropped red ‘whiskers. He is 
altogether a man of *superior tastes, for he 
likes broad beans, and plum pudding, and 
salmon, and the blue of a swallow’s back, an 

prefers chicken to either beef or muttan. 
Mr. Griggs had provided the children with 
low comedy. The builder’s conversation 18 
in comparison a fairy-tale, and they are 
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AVES of butterflies seem to rise from 

W the sands and to pour tremulously 
over the sandhills. It is impossible to tell 
where they come from. They might be born 
of the sand, or the sea, or the sun for all the 
eye can tell. Never before have I seen white 
butterflies, foes of cabbages and of gardeners, 
in such, numbers. They flow inwards like a 
tide. They stagger over the hills like armed 
men. I do not know how long this goes 
on, for, ten minute€ after I have begun to 
notice it, lunch is ready at the hotel, and I 
have not the courage to be late for lunch, 
The sandhills, however, are never free from 
butterflies. Brown, white, and dappled red, 
they wander all day among these barren 
heights and hollows, like creatures of the 
first world that rose and became dry above 
the waters. Bees, too, are here, black and 
red, getting a living among the blue flowers 
of the sea-holly, and the great drifts of sand 
are marked with the éootprints of birds and 
rabbits and creatures as small as mice. How 
grasses find a place in which to root them- 
selves, or the yellow hawkweed, or the dove’s- 
foot geranjum, in so vast and parched a soil 
is a mystery; but the life of the land begins 
thus early at the edge of the sea, and there, 
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rest-harrow and. of heartsease 
oa a e everling primroses—a thousand 
ie s at a time towards twilight—within a 
a, throw of the sea. A lark gises and 
ae song that seems different fom that 
Pathe English lark—as one sits on the crest 
of a dune and looks out over the waste of 
the sea or back over the waste of the sand- 
hills and breathes the peaceful air of these 

S. 

a, ny on the plage hundreds of tents 
have descended on the sands like a horde of 
striped butterflies. Men, women and children 
move among them like pretty insects. They 
wear red and green and white and yellow, 
and, for a mile or more, they are all exquisitely 
busy doing nothing. The most industrious 
of them are flying kites tke large yellow and 
black birds. Little boys are doing this as a 
pastime. Elderly men are doing it with more 
intensity as a pursuit. They let out the cord 
gingerly from the reel, and, if the kite does 
not soar heavenward, they tug against it and 
restore it to grace. Even on a holiday one 
remains a moralist and notes that neither kite 
nor man can rise high save by opposition. The 
little boy’s kite that is left to its own devices 
on a loose string dives to the ground. It is 
the kite of the strong man, engaged with him 
in a perpetual tug-of-war, that hangs in the 
air half-way to the sun, an afternoon’s miracle. 


. The kite-flyer, however, is solitary in his 


pleasures. He may have a companion, but 
is companion is only a spectat8r, not a 
fellow-player. Even if he flies his kite in 
competition with a rival, he has no need of a 
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ival. He is perfectly happy to be alone and 
meEde = ae sky Erdle bird that he 
has sent soaring almost out of sight and whose 
very wings quiver like those of a hovering 
hawk. The more sociable mortals on the 
strand are playing with balls of one size or 
another. They are playing tennis without a 
tennis court, cricket without a cricket ground, 
croquet without a crofjuet lawn, football 
without a football field, golf without golf links, 
rounders—every ballgame that you have 
heard of. They play idly in the costumes of 
idlers. They do not care whether they hit 
or miss. The ball is a mere excuse for doing 
nothing restlessly. Few men and women, 
and fewer boys and girls, are content to remain 
still. They must move like the butterflies, 
They must circulate Uxe the bees. Thus I think 
there is very little danger in the heresies of 
those philosophers who have praised indolence. 
It is not possible for any man but a philosopher 
to be indolent and to be happy. And the 
philosopher’s is a mere indolence of body that 
permits a livelier circulation of the fancy. 
These striped tents are not the wigwams of 
indolence but an encampment of new activi- 
ties. Even doctors tell us that the chief danger 
of holidays is, not that we jmay do too little 
during them, but tha we may do too much. 
I myself have, alas, no bat, but I have a walk- 
ing-stick, and, with a red india-rubber ball 
and with two children’s spades for a wicket, 
a game of cricket can be extemporized as satis- 
factorily ds though one were playing against 
Yorkshire. Not that I ever dare to play 
such @ game on the open sands, But, in the 
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the hills, with no one but the 

ooking, have I not struck like Mead 
ange cley? I doubt, indeed, whether, if 
Mead or Woolley had to play cricket with a 
soft ball and a walking-stick, they wpuld not 
find their averages considerably lowered, I 
am sure, however, they would rather play 
cricket with a walking-stick and a soft ball 
than not play it atoall. Almost any game 
with almost any ball is a good game. The 
round ball is the symbol of perfection, and 
man is never so care-free as when in pursuit 
of it. He masters it as he would master 
this globe of waters. He strikes it, and he 
is playing with a star. He cannot play 
marbles without repeating in little the pattern 
of this universe of spheres. It is possible that 
a mystic might even make something out of 
the little hesitating ball in the casino. 

Not that there are not other noble games 
besides ball-games being played on the plage. 
Who could be more excited than the young 
shrimpers pushing their nets along the bottoms 
of the pools? It is remarkable what a 
difference there is between shrimping as a 
game and shrimping for a living. What 
more melancholy figures ever invaded the 
sea than the women dressed in black and with 
black shawls over*their heads, who wade up 
to their waists at low tid@, pushing their great 
nets before them, their heads bobbing up and 
down, like the heads of tired horses, at every 
step? They march like a silent procession of 
mourners. They are bowed like labOurers in 
the fields. If they catch a shrimp, they do 
hot pause and call to each other with excited 
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cries. Even a large crab brings no shoy 
to their lips or light of triumph to their eyes, 
On and on they move, backwards and fox, 
wards, silent sisters of the waters, scouring 
the flooys of the sea for creatures that wij] 
not fetch a penny a dozen. Yet children wij) 
do all this for pleasure, and a shrimp remains 
to them a wonder of ocean. It is, I suppose, 
the money taint that destroys the pleasures 
of shrimping, fishing, digging, and all those 
amusements of childkood that are afterwards 
turned into a trade. On the sands a thousand 
gallant diggers are at work with no thought 
of money. They build castles and fortified 
towns, dig wells and channels. They labour 
with spade and bucket, and no child needs 
to “ca’ canny.” Here and there even an 
elderly father joing’ in the task. One mai 
fat of face, fluent of moustache, and with 
the grey of fifty years in his hair, is turning 
out pies from a bucket for the amusement of 
a child just learning to walk. He holds ou! 
a pie on a spade with the air of a waiter setting | 
the riches of a restaurant before a guest. 
* Alors, monsieur, vous étes servis,” he says, 
bowing to the child, ‘“‘—avee du frangipan.” 
The child totters a yard forward and with 
one slap sweeps the pie into ruin. He laughs 
and looks uf at his father for commendation. 
The father sparkles “with pride over such a 
deed of such a prodigy, and sets to work 
filling the bucket with another delicacy doomed - 
to the same fate. Happy is the father whose 
child finds his attempts to amuse it amusing! 
Further along the sands another grey-haired 
father is less fortunate. Poor man, he i 
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i onging for a little exercise, and 
Oras ont ao advance above a yard in 
five minutes. Every time it sees a shell it 

ies stoops down, balancing itself carefully, 
od picks it up, and then, balangng itself 
carefully again, utters an inarticulate grunt 
and holds the shell out for his admiration, 
He had probably been admiring shells for 
hours when I passedy him, for he looked very 
much exhausted. He had even begun to try 
to distract the child’s attention from the 
shells by dancing round it in his bare feet and 
making faces. He was an odd and pathetic 
figure, as his wildest fandangoes and most 
tortured grimaces failed to win from the child 
even the benevolence of a momentary stare. 
It evidently regarded all this leaping and 
leering as none of its business, and balanced 
itself over another shell with admirable 
gravity. Two, I think, is the serious age. At 
this age it is a rare child that is not company 
too sober for a parent in whom age has run 
to skittishness. , 

All day long, amid all these parents, babies, 
diggers, kite-flyers, and players at ball, a 
constant stream of human beings flows across 
the sand, some in bathing costumes, some 
carefully hidden in wraps and towels till they 
reach the edge of the sca. One)lady motors 
down to the front in a*bathing costume and 
trips across the sand under a seven-coloured 
parasol, with a maid and a can of water 
waiting to wash the sand off when she returns 
out of the sea to the bathing box. *Along the 
edge of the sea sauveteurs either stand or 
walk slowly up and down, a red tassel at the 
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top of their blue tam-o’-shanters, their whit, 


trousers rolled up to the krfee, a life-line rolleq) 


up and hanging near their waist, and a long 
straight trumpet in the hands of each. The 
bathers Gongregate in groups in the shallow 
water. if one of them ventures out a little 
further than the rest, a trumpet springs 
a sauveteur’s lips, and such a tooting beging 
that even a drowned man could hardly help 
looking round to see what is the matter, 
There are apparently all sorts of dangers here 


—holes, channels, and undertow; and the! 


sauveteurs keep up a blare of music, especially 
on a day of wind and waves, that chills 
ordinary bather’s marrow. Even little boys 
on sand-castles are not allowed on such a 
day to remain on their castles till they have 


come back to safety. Were the 

‘ 5 memb) 
e Ans Ahab’s crew, looking oat, harpaa 
in hand, for Moby Dick to rise out of the waters, 


they could not scrutinize the sea with more 


Englis 
who would ae on There are those 
tutelage of t athing under such a 


Seaside 


suits me exactly. There is something very 
comfortable about sitting down in two feet 
of water. It is warmer than the water further 
out, and it is a great deal safer. After all, 
the chief virtue of a bathe is a | it makes 
one wet, and this fortunately can be achieved 
without attempting to swim the Channel. 
I am not one of those who cannot enjoy the 
feeling of salt water without knowing that, 
if I sink, I shall go down thirty or forty feet. 
To roll about in the preaking waves, like a 
jelly-fish after a storm, is, believe me, no mean 
jleasure. Never willingly shall I cause a 
bead of anxious perspiration to break out on 
a sauveteur’s brow. I am content to wallow 


~ in the shallows of these sunny waters under the 


kites and the blue sky. Thus can I loll in the 
ocean as lazily as on the sandhills, and not even 
the blasts of trumpets, addressed to wilder and 
more daring spirits, can perturb me out of my 


- peace, 


/ 
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is fancy, roam in the choice of 
hn, pacman of his house expresses 
oe “self-importance instead of his playfulness. 
Le ould rather live in a house called Hat- 
ae than in a house called is fhe Blue 
Posts » or “The Green Dragon.” “I do not 
an that a majority of suburban houses 
me names so palatial as “ Hatfield.” But 
there have, since the middle of last century, 
been a sufficiently large minority that aoe 
fallen victims to preteytiousness to make the 
fastidious town-dweller feel that there a 
safety in numbers. Even s0, I think the 
reaction against the naming of houses has 
ne too far. It is natural to give names to 
anything we like, or even to anything Lin 
we don’t like very much but have to live with. 
Do not the soldiers Baring = wey ae 
“Tong Tom 
Hesthe Se ae: Archie 3 Give: a child a 
‘pall, and within twenty-four hours it will 
~ have named it ‘“ Pobble” or ‘‘ Pamby. A 
man of genius buys a motor-car and calls it 
“Gladys.” I know a man who calls his 
anthracite stove “Lucy.” Sir James Barrie 
created something of a sensation by calling 
the stomach “Little Mary,” but, long before 
Sir James had written a play, men who really 
loved their stomachs had given them personal 
names. I knew one ean who called that 
part of his body ‘“‘ Alice,” and who, when he 
was thirsty, would look at his watch and 
say, “It’s time Alice had a bottle of stout. 
He used to describe the long walks he and 
Alice had together, chiefly along country 
roads that led from inn to inn, and the pleasant 
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rr England I have certainly often joined 
in the laugh against people who live ip 
long suburban avenyes in little red brick 
houses with names like ‘“‘ Chatsworth,” “ Sand 
ringham,” and “‘ Portofino.” That a public 
house should have a name has to me, as to 
others, seemed to be a delightful thing; but 
that a private house should have a nam 
when it was in a street and might have had 
a number, has seemed scarcely less offensive 
than a war profiteer’s signet ring or the loud 
tie of the son of a too nouveau riche. Iremem- 
ber how profoundly alarmed—nay, shocked 
—I felt when, on taking up my home in a 
small villa, I found the painters about to 
renew on the gate-posts the traditional name 
of the place, “ Belgrave House.” Yet, had I 
been a publican, I should have felt no scruples 
about hanging out a sign from my house 
bearing some such name as “The Swan’s 
Neck” or ‘(The Chained “Bull” or ‘“ The 
Prodigal’s Return.” ds it foolish oversensi- 
tiveness that makes this difference between 
public-houses and private ones? Or may it 
not be that the publicans of England have 
preserved «a finer tradition in the naming of 
their houses than the burgesses? The burgess 
is too often tempted to let his snobbishness, 
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time they had in “The Goat” and “ 
White Horse,” and such places. He was 
most faithful of lovers, and he and Alice were 
never seen apart till the day of their death 
which tlfeir friends described as a case of 
double suicide, but for which the doctor, too! 
tender-hearted to speak ill of the dead, put 
the blame on alcohol. Then there are dandies 
who have names for each of their ties, and 
who, when they rise in the morning, say 
themselves, ‘‘ Shall | wear George to-day ? 
Or Bobo? Or La Sorciére Verte? I thin 
perhaps ’’—raising the blind and looking out 
at the weather—“ La Sorciére Verte.” The 
truth is, the naming of things, apart from 
houses, has become in recent times a positive 
craze. I know one household in which the pas: 
sion for giving everything a name goes to such 
absurd lengths that, when listening to the 
conversation, you never know whether it is 
about a child or a cat or a hot-water bottle 
or a clergyman or a fountain pen or a motor- 
car or the bathroom geyser or the gardener: 


; me in a seaside resort in France, I con- 
€ss, 1 resign my prejudice against names 
and find them entirely digests There is a 
little terrace of three wooden houses in & 
street that runs at right angles to the sea 
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st house is called ‘“‘ Pif.” The second is 
pea Paf.” ‘The third is called ‘“ Pouf.” 
I cannot pass these houses without feeling as 
happy as though I were listening, to a gay 
tune. “ This Gallic levity !” I say¥to myself, 
smiling. ‘“ How perfectly charming! How 
light as a feather compared to the more leaden, 
lumbering, ‘ What-ho-she-bumps’ humour of 
the more solvent islanders! What gaieté de 
cour!” I go on, becoming more French 
at every step. ‘‘ What ”_relapsing into 
memories of the ’ninetics—‘“ joie de vivre!” 
It is obvious that if the names of houses can 
give the passer-by such a run of delightful 
sensations as this—can so introduce him to 
the spirit of a foreign country that he feels 
all but a naturalized citizen of it—the more 
people who give names to their houses the 
better. Even ‘‘ Petit Robert’? charms me, 
though it sounds less like the name of a house 
than of a cheese. As for the semi-detached 
villas, one of which is called ‘‘ Romulus ” and 
the other ‘‘ Remus,” I like them second only to 
“Pif” and “Paf” and “ Pouf.” And yet 
I should not care for any of these houses if 
they were only “number 3” or “127,” or, 
as on the Finchley Road, ‘‘ 999.” They have 
no attractions but their names. I have seen 
a “Piedmont” in England that could beat 
any of them. ‘ Rose~de Mai” is different. 
Not only should I like to live—for a summer 
month—in a villa with such a name, but I 
covet the house itself as I covet health or 
Money. This daffodil-coloured villa with its 
ope window-frames—the architect seems 
to have put into it his dream of holiday— 
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of sunshine and seascape and all the thin 
that could make a man happy if it were 
possible for him to be happy without ceasj 
to be a man. Then one steps across thy 
digue an comes to the bathing-boxes, an 
most of these, like the houses, seem to haye 
names—possibly the names of the hous 
with which they are connected. One of the 
I notice, is in a very rickety condition. It j 
tilted over on its side on a great sand-heap, 
as though it had been blown down in a receni 
storm, and is, I fancy, no longer habitable, 
It is called ‘‘ L’Entente Cordiale.” 
On the whole, however, I think the chief 
charm of a holiday in this part of France h 
to do not with the houses, or even with the 
names of the houses, but with the crabs, 
There are shallow pools in the league-long 
sands near where the wreck of a stranded 
warship is “every day washed-into greater 
ruin by the tides, and they are fuller of crabs 
than any I have ever known. Not ordinary 
crabs that you can, but shouldn’t, eat, though 
there are plenty of ordinary crabs, too. What 
Monsters these are, by the way! What 
liars! What cannibals! Their backs covered 
with barnacles, they lie against a stone like 
a piece of the stone, hoping to escape detection, 
or, with a qpat of green seaweed on their 
shells, they sink eye®leep in the sand and 
= in their stillness to be a part of the 
. ttom of the pool. Take a walking-stick, 
owever, and prise one of them out of the 
sand, and ‘I shall be astonished if you do not 
find that he has a smaller crab in his claws, 
waiting till you are gone to make a meal 
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him. For some yeason or other, it revolts me 
to see an animal eating another animal of the 
same kind. I can forgive a man for eating 
a cow, or a bird for eating a fly, op a cat for 
eating—well, not a bird, but a fish? But dog 
does not eat dog, and man, though the most 
ferocious of animals, does not usually eat 
man if he can get anything else.~ Brought 
up in the old-fashioned school that regards 
these things as being of a piece with the Ten 
Commandments, I corifess I was appalled to 
find crab eating crab in almost every depres- 
sion of the shore. Again and again I fought 
with a large crab for a little crab’s life. I 
did my best not to hurt even the large crab, 
but the vicious way in which he bit with 
his pincers at my walking-stick would have 
roused a hotter-tempered man to reprisals. 
Even as he fought with his pincers, how- 
ever, he did not forget to hold his victim 
all the faster in his multitude of thin legs. 
This lay, poor thing, curled up as if already 
beyond hope; and it was only when the 
monster, rolling over in the water, loosened a 
limb for a moment that the other would begin 
to kick and show itself alive. At last, when 
it was set free, it would scuttle underground 
till the sand was over its eyes, while the greater 
beast made sideways rushes at “It and had to 
be driven away till P had disappeared into 
safety, Dear creatures of the seaside, if you 


_ behave like this, what can you expect of human 


beings who live in slums and in, suburbs? 
T trust that being eaten is not so painful ‘as 
it seems to the imagination, but, believe me, 
this is a dangerous example to give to beings 
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a hat as it runs ang shambles over the uneven 
floor of the pool. I am not prepared to say 
the chicken that hay that these delightful and amusing creatures 
aes apystites, do not eat one led pe = er a 
ish farms of subj . I can go no farther than to Yay that, 
outside the sane se meets to dine o the Beinn on which I saw one of them 
yet my heart bleeds for 0 anguinity ? And approaching another in a suspicious manner, 
eyed monsters, that you® ie 1 the smaller crab did not wait till I had time 
without your dinner ee ne to settle the question by ocular evidence. 
an animal who was brou: ht ecause you meet | fence, I shall do my best to go on thinking 
teuch. Did I do right Saat on the Penta- | well of hermit crabs. They are such toys— 
intervening in these famil : soe" wrong, in tesques that might be fitted into a fairy’s 
knightly eC cetS rae aioe ? Did my | thimble—as they traffic hither and thither 
youmerexobhery arid Tl atte crabs seem to | with their borrowed houses on their backs, 
maddened b ie and pillage? If one of you, | while the spotted jelly-fishes float above them 
neu Ene ed I epee ne te ges in their long draperies and indolence. 
: g: 0 admi 
it was but human. All the romances abodl 
ogres and distressed maidens have been written 
from the point of view of the distressed maidens. 
No one has given a thought to the ogre’s 
point of view, except a few modern novelists, 
and they are not good novelists. Compare 
with these monsters the little hermit crabs 
that live in sea-shells. How pretty it is to 
see a company of tiny sea-shells, blue and 
pink and white, walking with tiny crabs under 
thern about the edges of a pool! Some of the 
crabs are no Iarger than a pea: few of them 
are larger than a bean. How a creature 
with such an array of limb and armature can 
make its home in a small periwinkle shell is 
one of the mysteries of nature. Take up one 
of the shell% in your hand, and the crab retires 
into it as into a kennel. Leave it back in t 
water, and it is out again wearing its shell 
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limit. It is only the sheep and th 
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; the seaside? We shall be out all 
ge shall mérely sleep and eat here.”’ 

hus we spoke in the simplicity of our 
hearts. 
Heaven knows, when I went to ed that 
night I was ready enough to sleep. _ But there 
are certain kinds of insects to which I have 
such an antipathy that I have always disliked 
even mentioning thei? names. When I was a 
boy I scarcely believed in their existence save 
in the jokes of those who found it easier to be 
vulgar than to be funny. It was not till I 
had come to London and taken a top back 
room in Vauxhall Bridge Road at six shillings 
a week that ineluctable monsters came out 
of the darkness and taught me that men had 
not jested on such a theme without cause. 
That was a long time ago, however, and even 
then it did not reconcile me to the existence of 
the es of these insects in human speech. 
They seemed to me the most indecent of all 
words—unfit to be mentioned in the presence 
of women or in public-houses. You will 
realize, then, how profoundly disturbed I 
must have been when in the middle of the 
night I awoke in the Hétel Jamais Encore, 
switched on the light, jumped out of bed, 
seized the French pocket-dictionary with a 
view to an explanation with theelandlord in 
the morning, and, mvfttering horrid blas- 
al looked up the French for a : 
No, I cannot write it down. But, as I looked 
in the glass and saw a mountain-range of 
bites, at once unnaturally white and ‘unnatur- 
ally red, stretching round my neck under the 
eft jaw and ear, I made use of words far more 
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F ever you go to St. ‘Gaufre-sur-Mer for g 

holiday, do not, I advise you, stay at the 
H6tel Jamais Encore. ~ “‘ That’s a very fashion. 
able place,” my friends said in surprise, whe 
they heard that it was to St. Gaufre that | 
was going. ‘It won’t be,” I assured them, 
“after I get there.” I did not realize, how. 
ever, that any shock I could give St. Gaufre 
was nothing to the shock St. Gaufre was going 
to give me. True; it was raining when ] 
arrived—raining ‘so solidly that, as I droy 
from the station, it was less like travelling 
by motor-car than by submarine. The Hotel 
Jamais Encore did not look its best in the rain. 
Grey, cement-fronted and in a side street, 
it looked humble, mournful and deserte 
as though the last guest and even the last 
servant had fled from it, as I wished to fly. 
There was no face at any window; there wai 
no one in the doorway or in the hall to gree 
us; everywhere was a dead silence. Then 
out of a dark passagé came a nervous-looking 
little man in spectacles, who shook hand 
with us as effusively as if we had been the 
first human beings he had seen for year! 
“ Ah, well,” we said to each other, laughin, 
almost too boisterously as we were left alon 
in our rooms upstairs, ‘‘ what “does an hoté 
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his insect, 
agricultural insect that did not 
to the hotel, but had come into the railwall 
carriage when those peasants got in at a 
wayside station. I could not quite forget my 
sufferings; however, and, every few minute 
during the night, I would find myself striking 
a series of hurried blows first on my neck, 
then on my knee and finally and resounding 
on my chest in pursuit of a little red spider 
with soft, swift, silent feet. “Fool,” I 
reproached myself the next moment, “you are 
imagining red spiders.” For, indeed, when 
begin to think about spiders or 


bs i ne 
oa ‘the "gk the imagination becomes une 
trollable n the morning, finding tha - 
’ had been attacked, I deci if 


but myself 
that the spuder must certa) 
the peasants 
about it to 

t a gr 
in delivering co. 


inly have come 

d to sa no 2 
Even Though a 
nig} it Vs 


were swe: 4 a 
assured myself that it was merely the poison 


working itself out. f 
the same thing were going’ on as @ regular 
feature of the life of the hotel, marks of dis- 
figurement would be visible on the other 


had never been curse@ before. 
night, however, a fiercer assault than usual 
roused me from my bed with the roar of a 
wounded lion, and, switching on the light, I 
| beheld not only another red spider but, 

_ three inches ahead of him, my old enemy of 
the Vauxhall Bridge Road. Here, too, as 
in the Greek plays, the scene of bloodshed 


Hotel 


of my body, and though my arms and neck 


ling almést out of recognition, I 


I felt certain that if 


ests. I cursed those peasants as peasants 
On the fourth 


that followed the recognition must be left 
to the imagination. It is enough to say 
that, when all was over, I took up the pocket- 
dictionary again to refresh my meniory as to 
the French for and also for ‘‘ leave the 
hotel immediately.” (I always say “ laisser ” 
when one ought to say ‘‘ quitter.”) I thought 
of one fine sentence to thunder at the landlord. 
Monsieur,” I said, glaring at him—he wasn’t 
there, of course, for I was in my bedroom and 
it was three o’clock in the morning—‘ Mon- 
Sieur, votre maison est une punaiserie.” I 
cannot, however, be melodramaticen daylight, 
or even, indeed, ordindtily brave; and I 
was glad of it afterwards. The landlord was 
pe more frightened than I was, accepted the 
acts without question, swore that it had 
never happened before, that it would never 
ere again, that he would give me a new 
» that he would have the floors scoured 
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with paraffin. W. | 

terms—quite s Ve parted 

es “t Ue sentimentally, cea best 0 
> the chambermaid’. Beh 1 he ; 
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otels. But the other hotels 

h 3 lea was far ae nates aad, 
that h a S story w. Eaeeenaniy: for a tew wee s. He, 
order td ates himself to erent eae 5 ake feos was finding the joy of 
he had a na an all but regal bed—thait yj "fe in the observation of new guests at 
wooden bed So tar as to buy a second-han .. first meals in the hotel. I confess my 
suspect) sec a second-hand mattress, and (j thet was wrung when @ young man and 
my h second-hand blankets specially j on their honeymoon arrived. They 
y honour. ‘The chamfermaid, as she look sitting at their little table, 


wo! 
“le = ayes and bedstead, spoke of it F looked anrved. Tt was the soup that 
grand lit” with profound respect. Sh always brought to the face of the new arrival 


saw my point of view, however, abo expression that meant : “Jt isn’t true. 
ee ae ok agréable,” she admi ne it tree. It simply can’t be true.” It 

S head gravely. I thought 
was understating the case.... That, th 
was the end of thé wooden bedstead. "Nev el 
till the following night had I realized whe 
a perfectly beautiful thing is a good, new, 
cheap, modern iron bedstead that has n¢ 
links with the past. 

‘As for the food at the hotel, it used, after 
the first week, to amuse me to watch the face 
of a newly-arrived guest as course followed 
course in a positive, comparative and super 
lative of evil. His expression would change 
with the courses—from incredulity to dismay; 
from dismay to repugnance, from repugnance 
to wrath, and from wrath to despair. Those 
of us whoehad bap there for som 4 € 

e resigne' 
aia ee he Te eee re noting salt, there was nothing in it but meanness. 


how mew-comer after new-comer passee , 


colours, but it was always, save by an accident, 
the same soup. In its simplest form it was 
called  Soupe verte,” which was greasy water 
mingled apparently with grass-clippings from 
he town lawn-mower. Sometimes the grass- 
clippings would become more abundant, and 
it would become “Soupe au cresson.” A 


this and of the grease. I had often tasted bad 
pe but never soup so badly*made from 
sui 


turn, I think, went out after di 


i his arrival to look for @ 
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arrival. In three days, glas, he had becop,. in which from one inedible dish 
a common chuckler, like the rest of os Seah still more inedible was made, I 
some new victim came in with a hopefyjfgound myself gazing one day at the omelette 
hungry look that, at sight of the meal or] thinking of the old hymn: ‘God 
before Kim, rapidly changed to the agonizg 
expression that you find on a Greek tra 
mask. ; 
Someone suggested 


he poets, 
he a | as the food. “One has often heard 
compared to red ink, but this was 
Recipes for Wartime, or Making the Best ojred ink mixed with the juice of unripe black 
“| currants. When I tasted the first glass, I 


Mm 


oot Jaid it down, and, as soon as I was able to speak, 
fish. If we were very lucky it was dabs)! declared roundly : 
If we were moderately lucky it was the bones «Good God, I'd rather be 
of a whiting. On ordinary days, however, A pagan suckled in a creed outworn.” 
But these memories are too painful even to 


it was fish that in the menu was given a name 
for which my little dictiona: tai ni 

cd nary conta qi continue to write down. The pork out of 
season, the red mutton, the impénetrable 


English translation. It was not even co 

or hake. I fancy it was the kind of fish that); ‘ 

: «— cinnly! biflek, the veau that might be tolerable and 

in the cheaper London restaurants 18 sip) might not, all eaten amid the buzz of great, fat, 
black flies against which you waved knife and 


called “ fish.” But even this was better han) 
the offals that were the only alternative 
There was, for instance, the underdone kidney 0 
an animal that I did not recognize. It wa 
better to eat it: if you did not, it would) nicht F . 
be chopped up on the next day an A put into ght we went through them like a bitter 
an omelette. Then there were rognons saute 
au vin blarfe, which sounded attractive. le 
vin blanc was a lie, and I never felt quite sut 
about the rognons. They were little 5") we all had a thoroughly enjoyable holiday. 
squares of dark brown boot-leather, © should not go there again, but I shall always 
which had to be swallowed whole like # P!,| Yemember the time I spent there with pleasure. 
or not at all. These, too, oT what was MY one regret is that I did not bring away 4 
of them, would reappear the next day in * | Menuwithme. Ishould have liked to preserve 


disguise of an omelette. In my ® 55 
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d of those luncheons ah 


women Y 
miseries intg 


‘ave mén and 
despair into comed. 


Yy and their 
Jest. 


om 
1. A Good Hiding => a 


it when I got 
I thought over 1 
HE more 


0) y yi If : 
home. the more warm I told myse: 
2 


ht them the 

tuously and caug ate 

ete crriatcal blow between hehe 

ell if 1 told you of a US, se woul 

i fe baring. But when the great 

indi fore me— 

i lly standing be! = 

mt nls gm put somehow or 

Siren ald call it discretion—any \ Me 
th Plain tact is that I do not lay a fing 
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Krishna chandra college central 
A Good Hiding 


him. Can it 

. really be tr 2 : 
the better part of valour ee iCiscretion | 
my time in civil life. » Lam wastip 


A I 
mander-in-Chief of an ameee to be 


Let me be just to 

suddenly find. myself ve ese ) 
barbarous or brutal incident, I ae of he 

surprised into uttering a ferocious ag 
I do utter it no one in thé street is nee 2 st 

than myself. It is a loud, ear-sphttin bl 
curdling yell, which expresses all the vale 
passions of a Grand Guignol play in one note, 
music. People turn round and stare when the 
hear it. Others besides myself go pale at t} 
sound. Policemen increase their pace an 
walk towards me. Motorists crane their n 
to see whether they have run over a man 
wild beast. Windows are flung open and h 
thrust out. A deadly silence of expecta’ 
falls on the neighbourhood, as people listen 
arepetition of the sound. Luckily, very fewo 
them know where it came from, or even whi 
caused it. The cat that was being chased ‘| 
the dog has now escaped through the area ail- 
ings, and the dog, whose beastly behaviot 
had made me so excited, is looking round lik 
everybody else to see what the noise is abo 
As for me, I am doing my best to look as if 
had nothigg to do with it. I resume th 
quiet, innocent expression of a man whos 


Library 


him and say: “ Tt’s all 


dog chasing 4 cat’; but 


ly a L 
Tt was oncernedly as possible and say 


is certainly staring abominably. 
ety wondering whether I yell like 
+ is my notion of being funny 
arrest me for creating a disturb- 
perhaps, aaa a. 
y est me for that. Good Lord, he is 
etter me. 1 must hurry. This is the 
jest time, I tell myself bitterly, that I shall 
ever interfere between a cat and a dog. After 
all, the cat always gets away. Thank Heaven, 
there’s abus. As l climb the stair, I would, if 
J dared, turn round and wave good-bye to the 
policeman, who is now standing still and look- 
ing after me. But I do not feel safe until Tam 
in the next suburb. Such are the alarming 
consequences of a too impulsive chivalry. 
Nor, Iregret to say, is this an isolated incident. 
Tt has occurred in Hampstead (several times) 
and in Highgate, in Battersea and in Kensing- 
ton. It may be that I was a cat in some 
previous existence. It is the most reasonable 
ion of the extreme horror, I, feel every 
e I see a dog chasing a cat across a street. 

; - On one or tw i I must admit, how- 
would not be likely to be louder t! 0 oceasions, I must admit, how 
chicken’s cheep. Even those who were witht fale I have yelled on behalf of some human 
few feet of me when I yelled are deceived ow-creature. One day, I was passing down 

q t me and decide that it mu a side street near the Thames, when a great 
res ear somebody else. The policema qping brute—oh, yes, he was all that—rushed 
ean t deceived. He stares at me p a smaller man and began to pound his head 
a 58 _unmercifully, Before I had time to think, I 
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when in the dark 


A Good Hiding 


; : for the girl 

If yelling at the top of my voice_ *5 Cross, began to thump g 
ae terribly that the great hulking brut, distance ® youn Rom At the sound of 
dropped his victim like a hot potato—which, om he w 


ith wh ting her at once, but, 
by the way, is very seldom dropped—at le sy with ell, he stopped beating 


d, he 
ey 4 ay quietly, as I hope , 
not at the best tables—and glared round to g ead of a Ai paveme nt. ‘* Goo 


ited for elf, 
hed 1” J thought to te apes iiliedl ane 


Wh e is i : en taught boxing 
you?” he said, jutting out his jaw savagely,| ardently that ag To ap altel, as I 
jnstead ie called out in a nervous voice : 
approachec cht ynor.” I said to him, in an 
pore ecw voice: ‘‘ You know you 
eq! trike a woman.” He repeated in 
shouldn nd even good-natured tone : STs 
oe an r.? Infected by his reviving 
Pee ad a nature, I urged: “ You 
won't strike her again, will you ye dele 
again made the same reply = It’s all right, 
wnor,” and he and the girl walked off in 
silence down the dark and melancholy street. 
... Now, ought I to have given him a good 
hiding? To put it more accurately, ought I 
to have attacked him in such a way as would 
have ensured his giving me a good hiding ? 
Life is full of such dilemmas for those who 
from an early age have neglected their biceps. 
There are, I know, men who make up for the 
smallness of their biceps by the @reatness of 
their spirit, and who, in the magnanimity of 
eir wrath, would fling themselves on a lion, 
and defeat it, too. There was David who 
overcame Goliath. Yes, I should like to be 
€s, but, hang it all, that is even a wilder day- 
than the daydream of being Carpentier. 
metimes my = ie dwindles, and, ~ 
ng 


Now, some of you may know what answer 
ought to have made to him; but I confess 
I was absolutely tongue-tied. I might, of 
course, have answered: “Oh, shall 1?” ing 
taunting tone, and bluffed him into thinki 
that I was a great hulking brute myself. 

suppose the bluff failed and he was me 
infuriated. In that case, I should probably 
have got what I was asking for there and then, 
As for his question, “‘ Who the hell are you?” 
I might have answered him, “Oh, I an 
Y. Y.!” but even that might have annoys 
him. Looking back on the affair, I feel I 
the wise thing in going on smoking and saying 
nothing and slipping off down the street as’ 
quietly as possible. Meanwhile, the little 
man had run for his life and had got away 
safely. The row, I think, was connected with 
some strike*or other, and I fancy the wretch 
that my yell saved was a blackleg. It wo 
be tedious to recount the other occasions on 
which I have been surprised into shrieking, 
Toaring, yelling, bellowing—I don’t think there 
is any verb in English that describes it accur- 
ately—by the spectacle of man’s inhumanity 
toman. There was ba terrifying night neat 
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instead of wishing that I could give someb 
a good hiding, I should be content merely to j. 
able to persuade a great hulking brute to 9. 
away. Ifyou have ever sat in a house waitin, 
for a great hulking brute, probably maddenej. 
with drink, who is expected to call, you wil) 
realize how one longs at such a time for 
gift of quiet persuasion, One afternoon, 9, 
paying a visit to a lady and her daughter, 7 
found myself greeted enthusiastically with , 
ery of “Oh, you can help us to keep guard », 
and they both said how good it was to haye g 
man in the house. I did not like the sound of 
this, and I felt still more alarmed when I wz 
told that Mrs. Smith, the washerwoman, Was 
sitting downstairs in the kitchen with a black 
eye, that her husband, a great ruffian of g 
navvy, had been drinking for a week, that he 
had threatened to break every bone in her body 


A Good Hiding 


e told the truth.” I sat 
m who needs Oo Pssimistic, and at ite 
kd Be the Lord’s Prayer quietly to myse 
ear lady and her daughter went on 
while ieith more and more animation. They 
uite gay as they looked forward to 
eon hat Smith was going to be taught, 


t " 3 
the Teer their conversagion only in scraps, Iam 


} 
? 
; 
t 
4 


mom . 
es Pee thinking hard, and I was wondering 


of the weapons that I saw on the 
Deca on the Ranteipiece would be of any 
es tome. ‘There was the great black club of a 
Congo chief on the mantelpiece, for instance. 
‘I might hit Smith a bump on the head with 
that, and, while he was lying unconscious, we 
could send for the police. But suppose 
Smith disarmed me before I could hit him, and 
brought the club down on my head with the 
full force of a navvy hammering a pile into the 
ground. In that case I should probably be 
killed. My thoughts turned in preference to 
an old naval sword that was hanging on the 
wall. But how the dickens does one use a 
sword? It is all very well to say “ Cut off 
his head with it ” or “‘ Stick him in the stomach 
with it,” but I have a notion that @l this needs 
go away.” But the lady said that it was ae eon ea eee 
; be best to aoe bully and let him se@) and I wanted to kill Smith’ At Teale Tones 
ou were not afrai i “ ides,” * ° by 
she said, “ you can tall hon por i yol cane tees F neipme! iathatthe 
think of a man who beats his wife. Ishouldn’t} in, eet sprung? itis. There are clump- 
spare him,” she added; “Smith is a gentle Cotsteps on the path. “ At last,” says 
62 ; - ly, with a deep breath of satisfaction, 
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mustn’t let him in at any cost,” said the lady, 
“Tf he comes, you had better open the door 
A bully is always more afraid of another man.” 
On this point I did not agree with her, but I 
could not tell her so without appearing to wish 
to put a woman into the post of danger. I 
did suggest, indeed: ‘ Don’t you think it 
would be better not to open the door at all! 
Then he would think there was nobody in and 


ee tree re 
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“No,” she corrects herself in a disappojn ei) 
tone, as she looks out of the window, “ity 
only the grocer’s boy.” I should like to kil 
the grocer’s boy for giving me such a fright, 
hope the others don’t hear my heart thumping 
I wonder how long I shall be able to stand ¢h” 
The lady shows me a Greek dagger and mak 
jokes about it. She takes down a Spanis} 
clasp-knife, and, making a gesture with jg 
says: ‘“‘ And smote him thus!” And she ang 
her daughter are both greatly amused. y, 
this is the most miserable afternoon I hayg 
ever spent in the company of women , a 
And, in the end, Smith never came. , , 

Looking back on it, I am glad I did not ky 
him, but I should certainly like to have given 
him a good hiding. It is, perhaps, just as wel] 
that I have no biceps. If I had, I should be 
scrapping with so many people that I should 
probably have a permanent black eye. Still, 
even without a biceps, I ought to have done 
something to that man who was bullying his 
dog on Monday night. He did not kick it or 
anything like that, but the way in which he 
spoke to it and tugged it by the chain w 
bullying and brutal. He stopped tuggin; 
when he saw he was being looked at. But he 
was, undoubtedly, a case for a good hiding. 
I think I sh6uld be a happier and a better man 
if I gave somebody of this kind a good hiding 
—say, about once a week, 


sa a 
1x. Horses a <—o 


; nd dispute that we read many 
ie the correspondence columns of 
ae that we should neve = of 
ne din the form of an 
é appeare: rs 
ee fe iat who writes an article has 
Be sthoritative air, rather like a policeman’s, 
ond the official pomp, while it impresses us, 
does not make for intimacy. He is a public 
character rather than a human being. He 
does not let slip his secrets : he imparts ony 
carefully selected information. The man who 
ites Eicticr to the paper, on the other hand, 
wri pap 
has no official standing. He does not speak 
down to us from a platform, but is more com- 
parable to an interrupter or heckler in the 
body of the hall at a public meeting. Nine 
times out of ten the interrupter is a bore, but 
we always give him the benefit of the doubt 
on with eager curiosity to hear 
wi e has to say. He is, at least, an odd 
7: lg only ae by excitement 
; . or, best of all, stung into utterance 
Mi bee in his bonnet. He speaks for him- 
; i He is an embodied whim, and we 
rather th IS questions and opinions for sport 
“ace for Instruction. During @ world- 
aye hee write to the papers complaining 
Pp 2 of bus-conductors or 
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a ednesday: ing via 

ayi m, the Ftgy 10 02100 ating, which 

to say that he had seen a bat flymg up ang pe 4:30 PE yo0s UES vo Spalding erie 

down the main street of hfs village on Christ, eft O ventul ay 19 ovclock) ae seed 

mas Eve. He excites himself over sug yeioeste 7 rather Jate ( pe ray We ght - eae carrie 4 

questions as whether eggs should be sold by ome nday> he a vory little ee, t avoided 
weight or by the dozen, and will one day he ea 15 st-) ja, like Captain = 

denouncing the Bolsheviks and the next be Ge hav’ ’ as much a8 Po 
the 


boasting of the size of his vegetable-marroy, 


¢ England had burst 
Nothing human is alien to him, from the 


Js it not et ie Here, at least, is one man 


: 5 Pieper = S| 
deplorable increase in the use of lip-stick to Jeaf again ’ the most practica 
the. custom of hanging out coco-nuts for tits | ¢ fifteen stone Peo nthe existence of the 
in the back garden. The correspondence or ner possible oe Bctees “© peculiar 
column, indeed, instead of being the pulpit twentieth century. endl ati on 


liginous days, f : 

Et Biesss eek the smoke with ee 
his chestnut mare “ Jean ” into the blesse 

ae a Sunday morning in April, bright above 
enchanted land, in which long roads 
aatich out in the sun in a silence that is 
seldom broken but by the sweet music of 
horseshoes and the rumble of unhurrying 
wheels. I do not suppose that England ever 
actually enjoyed that golden peace of which 
we conjure up a vision when we imagine the 


of the writer, is the confessional of the reader, 
And, because we cannot help believing that 
every human being has it in him to write at 
least one good letter to a paper, we go on 
hopefully dipping into the letters day after 
day in spite of a thousand past disappoint. | 
ments. 

Those who read the ‘‘ Points from Letters ” 
in the Times were rewarded recently by a) 
peculiarly fascinating letter on ‘ Long-Dis- 
tance Rides.” It was bald enough in manner, 
and was quite free from any amusing element 
of the ridiculous, but it was a sincere con- 
fession of pleasure that must have changed 
the face of England for a number of people 
as they read it. It was written by a gentle- 
man who lives in Lincolnshire and who set 
out on horseback one day last spring on 
journey to the West of England. His very 


on many a long day, the world 
to stand still as re Sia rei 


of the sun, 
= horse for his swiftness ; 


Last A 


pril I rode my chestnut mare “ Ji ” is e as = 
Spaldi ; re, oa as he took y amblin 
toane be Gloucester, via Shrewsbury. Starting al br tin, us to church or market set th 
‘day morning, I arrived in Glouces | oy Sunday e. In those days we used “set e 
Mornings ; O sing 
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j 0 house of God 
ions weer aia to me. 
s joy, ib wa at timed I 
less on account of the sermon an 
aA I used to go up to the house God 
seated behind a dark brown horse wi es star 
in his forehead, holding the reins and ¢ icking 
him into a trot with my tongue. Tf I had 
money and lived in the country to-day, I am 
shamefully aware that I should keep not a 
horse but a motor-car. I cannot resist the 
times and live deliberately in a world of 
horses that has ceased to exist. But when 


If I experienced thi 


I read of someone else’s doing this, I feel an 


aching desire to open a door into an old 
vanished world in which the proudest throne 
for a small child was the bare back of a horse 
going down to the pond to drink. How 


exquisitely novel was the sensation when the 


horse advanced into the water and drank as 
though he could drain the pond at a draught ! 
It was a giddy perch as one looked down the 
long declivity of his neck. There, in the 
midst of the water, one was for the moment 
islanded and cut off from the human race, 
I was never a horseman, but even for the sake 
of those brief rides from the stable to the pond, 


my hands. grasping the mane and the halter-_ 


rope, I count:that world ill lost. Those were 
anes pa eich I would have gone 
anywhere with a horse. I was ha walki 

after him beside the plough, anki I a 
tired, I could lie down under the hedge and 
be happy merely watching him to the other 
side of the field and back again, and then 
again, and then again, so on till tea-time, 


out, for in that part of th 


“ to . 
to ee =a were asked ‘‘ How did you 
z) 


home last night, J ohn ? ” his answer would 


“« bell gave me a sail,” or bee | 
abt Bieeeding to whether he had driven 
home or walked.) A small boy in the country 
enjoys few things better than to be given a 
sail in an old blue and red cart that goes 
lumbering along the ruts in the road, slow as 
a wounded beetle. His spirit is not jarred, 
though his body may be, as the cart bumps 
from stone to stone in tracks that wriggle 
like sound-waves and that are deepened a frac- 


_ tion more by every new cart tha®passes. The 


walking horse progresses at so €asy a pace 
t every now and then the cart seems to 
cae “a for a second, and the animal’s feet 
‘os i road slowly as the tolling of a bell, 
rca would not have it go faster. You 

is moving abe watehing the horse’s back, 
ers, 69 hairy feet, the little 
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Horses 4 for going to the ee 4 

li of its veins, the skin that quivers oo sundays ho could do Dake: He had 

ene aa ‘ust been bitten by a horse-fly market, yu fa cart when neces "y: dent that 

alee “of its barbered tail under the irrita, the Sb! ts © outh, causing an a eigen 

ete pis i atience of its head as the flies } jolted 19 his apers, but he was ae ta auce 
i on acest the old worn harness frayeq + into the P could be truste 


B ive that “acm on a sweet eee 
A . how to kee 
him. 1 meshowing me : 
uncle mould Eeropet tautness; and noes 
a a = more, when my uncle was ™ 


held together with string, the driver 
ene a les pipe and occasionally pausing 


in the middle of his questipns to cry “* Hupp ! ® 
pe ee the rope reins in his hand a gentle 


0 é oad t 

There is no advantage in driving in leased m0! ; d to such purpose tha 
pone = ‘ess circumstances save that one Tess, pe oe es allop along an empty 
iepsthing behind horse. You ee a eae the stars. Night, I am sure, 1s 


as fast and, if you did, you would feel less 
tired at the end of your journey. But walk. 
ing is an exercise without pomp or luxury, 
whereas to drive even in the dirtiest blue and 
red cart is to be a lord of creation on whose 
moving chariot the sun shines. 

Hence it was, no doubt, pure selfishness 
that made me as a child such a lover of horses 
and so confirmed a frequenter of the stable, 
I could still go into it, I think, and point out 
the stall in which each horse stood and remem- 
ber its name. Three generations of cart 
horses stood side by side in it—Bell, the grey 
mare, now so aged that her marbled skin was 
turned to a freckled white; Moll, her black 
daughter, quiet and powerful, with great 
hairy feet ; ard Lofty, the son of Moll, a great 
gawky, overgrown bay, with bones that stuck 
out like apples, and a backbone so sharp that 
it was quite painful to be given a ride on him 
on the way out to the field. Then there was 
Ned of the hairless feet, of the colour known 
as dark brown, but really black, with a white 
star in his forehead, who was a driving-horse 
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f all times for evil? ae 
willi 
He as honery and Boke ton getting tiers 
aly, and to enter into the excitement of 
a escapade in the dark. ' > 
Jt was not Ned, but his miserable bay 
suecessor—a lazy but nervous pony—who 
made a public exhibition of me in the town 
one day, when I had been left alone with him 
outside a shop. He suddenly began to stand 
on his hind legs between the shafts at the 
bray of a donkey, and I, sitting behind him, 
saw him towering above me like a cliff, as I 
seemed to sink back into nowhere. I spoke 
to him in as reasonable a tone as I could 
wie c and touched him geiftly with the 
whip, but again and again he reared and sent 
hae down, like a bucket into a well. 
fale est “ohee be so treated in a 
bw afraid I was that one meat ioe oo 
White, and that one may have gone 
8 @ noviti a may not be looking as 
ate man ought to look when a 


the pleasantest Co) 


ful of belated rescuers gather round the 
eee head! Much more did I feel at home 
with Maggie, the twenty-year-old bay mare 
as round as a barrel, who had been used foy, 1 
driving in her: prime, but was now reduc Y ered TO2 
to light work in a cart. On sunny evenings} {ree e 
she was sometimes saddled for me, and I set 
out for the perils of the road, warned jn 
advance not to tire her by trotting. I obeyeq 
as well as a boy could. But when we had 
ambled down the lane, and, after that, down 
the hill to Craig’s farm, which was so steep 
that she almost sat on her haunches and slid 
down to the bottom of it, and turned off the 
main road into the solitude of the Green Lane, 
it was a temptation to give a little flick of the 
riding-whip and remind her that she, too, was 
once young and could jog merrily between 
the hedges. Perhaps I should have ridden 
her harder, but I was afraid of that reproach- 
ful look when I got home, and the accusation, 
more in sorrow than in anger: ‘‘ You’ve bee! 
trotting her. She’s sweating.” Hence, 
had never trotted many yards when I called, 
“Whoa ! ” to her, and patted her on the nei 
as though reproving her for too much friski- 
ness, and we advanced at a walking-pace 
towards the trees round Quilly farm. To 
her and to the grey mare, Bell, on who 
back I had also many a slow sunset ride 
farmhouse and cornfield, in sight of the riv 
and the sea, I owe, perhaps, my love of the 
walking-pace and my incapacity to feel quite 
at home in an age of motor-cars. They are 
both dead these many years—dead as the 
in which they walked in cart or in s@ 
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Conrad in talk with- 


can PI os 
smile, to use 4a 

ersuade alae shoulders, he 

tt et SO odd creature. 


tion to lose, 


= ang, out the matter, 
ici rth to be bold a : 

. In Defence of Patent Medicines | th confess myse a ger 

: a rig a up in an environ- 


OW few people there are who are fair j, 
H their attitude to patent medicines) 
Almost everybody takes them, but scarcely 
anybody speaks of them without derision, 
If a man likes—nay, loves—roast duckling 
he will confess his taste to the world as thoug| 
it were something to boast about. If he 
enjoys tobacco or red wine, he will talk about 
them by the hour to anyone for whom he really 
cares. The conversation will come and go in 
little warm waves of happy understand 
that meet and leap as they cross each othe 
so much is to be said on these great subjects, 
But if you speak in praise of a patent medicine 
in company, you will only invite ridicule, 
Everybody will pretend to be incredulous, and 
even the quiet little man in the corner who 
says nothing and makes a note in his mind 
to go round to the chemist’s in the morning 
and buy a bottle will pretend to join in 
laugh with the rest. This is surely not qui 
honest. If men were all really sceptics abo 
patent medicines, it would obviously not pay 
to advertise pills and potions day after day im 
the newspapers, and chemists would not be 
so much commoner than booksellers, It 
is a moderate estimate that fifty people buy 
patent medicines for one who buys books 
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ly age 

d myself at an ear 

tcehing Up 4 cay hand te she A C 
‘ i earn. 

i : oles Duckling oF 


gar-coated pills. I remember that I had 
su 


to stand on 
Hans Andersen was, as t 
a oot hich may have made him the 


irable. The pills, however, were 
aa cn a top shelf, but in a cupboard 
“with a glass door, and that, too, was attractive. 
There they stood, pretty, shining and tempt- 
ing—charming as eggs that had been laid 
under the rafters of Noah’s Ark, and delicious 
‘as sweetmeats—huddled together in a little 
flat circular box that had itself the air of a toy. 
I fancy the eye of a child is attracted by 
almost anything that is smalls and round. 
How we loved pellets of shot, making little 
crooked courses for them in the school-desk 
and becoming so absorbed in the journeys on 
which we aa oo racing that the arithmetic 
could recall our attention onl ith 

a A y wi 
Fo Be ce us jump! It was the same 
small and the round that 
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rigid with apprehension, as 

or is Put have felt who saw 
erin crossing Niagara on a_ tight-rope. 
Bis day I cannot swallow a pill without a 
eat of excited doubt whether it is in my 
Gost or my windpipe. Naturally, then, I 
por experimenting with pills only in the 
, eeridest fashion. Those that were blackish 
I did not even taste, but one day I must have 
~ put one of the white globes into my mouth 
bad found vhat in its first flavour it resembled 
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of us in childhood, when a whole 
pee the dinner-table, ask humbly and 
hopefully for one or both of the fish’s eyes, 
There may be men who have never known 
what a pleasure it is to sit looking at the eye 
of a dead fish on the edge of the plate through 
a course at dinner. I have heard a nurse 
reproving small childresi for so disgusting a 
taste, and I was shocked as though she were 
giving them a first lesson in atheism. For 
the love of the round is the love of perfection ; 
_~and the earth and the stars, which are shaped 
-_ like a fish’s eye, incite us to it. I cannot say 
~ that it was religious enthusiasm that primarily 
led me to half-carry and half-push the chair 
over to the medicine-cupboard and to stand 
up on it and peer into the secrets of the pill- 
box. But I am sure, if the pills had been 
shaped less like the worlds that were created 
during the first week—if they had been flat 
or square or conical—I should not have un- 
lidded the boxes that contained them so 
eagerly or so often. ‘ 

Even then I did not all at once go so far 
as to “take” the pills. I had always looked 
on this as a dangerous procedure which women 
and children had better leave alone, 


hint on the ton BS 
aunt used to gaze on my uncle with awe when- ithi gue of the bitterness concealed 


in. Ag J always threw the rest of the 


ever he tools a pill, swallowing it wi pill out of the wi 

merest sip of water, and she often told mY uncle would ben tle piglet think that 

she did not know how he did it, giving mi dep] on of his ae Ag orp have noticed the 

the impression that it was a scarcely less inquiries, Like all and have made Perilous 
med; all true devotees of patent 
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ing books that at the time he intends to reaq 


ut in fact never does reac. In the same vy; esides, Ver e advertis ement is to go 
ie lover of medicines is constantly being lee ee tu effect e oe y that is @ avertise # 
into the purchase of cure-alls, of which, after aut and aes ne of the a qvertised reme ies 
the first dose, he forgets the very existence — here are © OE have or ‘ently longed for and 
on his shelves. { have seen in my uncle’s j fancy, aa ever the inane (0 obtain 
study a volume still uncut after a dozen years, — that yet I A oly a Core for blushing. 
and he accumulated medicines with the same for myself. aicd 2 tusho and sol a es 
generous carelessness and pleasure in the mere ‘lad it been cal Sraope I Oct & seals 

urehase. After all, the ordinary man who ae \Y ree eagewouth oe? But, 0 
is in fairly good health changes his opinion a ise Beemer, one heal toortite for 


from day to day as to the disease with which 
he is most desperately threatened. The bottle 
that he buys to-day for heart-disease will be 
of no use to-morrow when he decides that 
something is wrong with his liver. I myself 


Jd not sit down and write on so 


it, and I couic 
delicate a. subject to a stranger. I could not 
face the possibility that the letter might be 


opened by @ lady clerk who would laugh 
jeeringly. I might, of course, have begun 
my letter: “Dear Sir, I have a cousin who 


I had completely forgotten the illness that blushes a great deal,” and asked for the 
s if for another. But I was all sim- 


I had supposed myself to be suffering from remedy a: 
and was off on the track of some other disease, plicity and slow to think of such subtle devices. 
much rarer and more dangerous. I can also The other remedy I never dared to send for 
remember going into a chemist’s for a bottle was a machine for curing ugly or misshapen 
of Warner’s Safe Cure, but, two days after I noses. I do not know how widespread is 
had taken my treasure home, my mood had the misery of noses, but, when I was a child 
changed, and another three-quarters-full Twould have taken almost anybody’s in 
bottle was added to my collection. : exchange for my own. I once fo =f coe tl i 
__ There may be men with so little of the over an insult to my nose, and fae ey boy 
idealist in their natures that they will con- the better as a result of Tie Mone 
demn such an accumulation of unfinished victory. I used to be told ere 
bottles as an imbecile extravagance. I think vad fall on it in infanc ores Shes bed 3 
they are in error. I sometimes wonder liest of my friends tr y, end even the friend- 
whether the bottles of medicine that I finished Which I needed to ee it as a matter for 
or the bottles that I left unfinished did me to be pr: € consoled rather than 


the greater good. The virtue of a medicine age at ae Hence, when I 
; ich reached t. 
probably lies to a considerable extent in th Peace te dcihettiverients 
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oa filled with longing 


ore 


atent Medicines 


In Defence of Patent Medicines ‘Defence of P. 


en I came to the advertisement about ugl; 

ps misshapen noses. But here again te 
dread of ridicule prevented me from writing ; 
and now I shall go to my grave without that 
lean and delicate bridge to my nose that, if 


4 d that 
< ker’s throat, an: ; 
aah he grew tired of it 
‘a aside for good in the medicine 
in his absence to 
box and draw in deep 


self. It had 2 pleasant, 


had been given three wishes by a fai oe : , 
weal ae have Lost aes me eee 1 taste. B aiewlin’ like ae he 
e the nose-machine can in strict- ‘ a ase ee 

Zz ae aly, be called a patent medicine ; but it poste a a Lees Lie ome 

it appeals to the same love of the ideal. The mc Ko then, SE ike 
snes # Oe or bald ay ‘ a ally in defence of patent remedies. 
much as a cure for baldness is in the same ntl ae ef patetire nedies. 


per any of them ever doing me any 
a avo only medicated wines, for I 
do not like to mix my pleasures. I have a 
friend who is a teetotaller and who speaks 


use of half the remedies we bring into ne : : : 

house. Do not despise them, however. aa of et es ea 
tt 5 though the dust gathers teetotaller, however, © t x 

represent ‘0° ideal of getting ithe and taste a little less like the sort of thing one 


on them, the ideal of getting well and the i 

of looking well, and it is an inspiration to co) 
on them suddenly in moments of depression. 
_ I confess that, having a vein of Scottish blood 
+ in me, I have scruples that these things should 
go unused, and I have often tried to persua 
others to finish the bottles that I had fi 
to get through myself. I even made earn 
supplications to a friend to try the ele 
brush that I pad got for baldness as @ 
for his rheumatism. After all, few of thi 
things can hurt anybody. I remember 
uncle had a great black instrument shaped 
rather like a bassoon which, instead of blow 
into, as you would into a musical instrumen’ 
he inhaled from in deep breaths. It was, 7 
believe, a cure for oe and he not 
‘0 e 


ks for amusement in a public-house. 
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an Ancestor 


in the eighteenth 
Se A an dale 
ury: i hill and dow: ? 
Cet jost progenitor, VP not disdaining es 
py Jak - our search ! _We soug im 
y Jaughter; We sought him with eee 
with 4 with longing for his piece of land. 
=at aa end of it ail there was no ancestor 
pret _ We could not discover, a 
‘a skeleton in the cupboard. or 
«me afterwards I had great hopes of a 
on. a tried to think of some agreeable 
: Janation of my paucity of ancestors, and 
the most agreeable explanation that ene 
me was that my great-great-gran ather 
had been hanged for treason and that his 
immediate descendants, having turned loyal- 
"ist, had said as little as possible about him, 
‘and had allowed all traces of him to dis- 
appear. I was a fanatical loyalist myself at - 
the time, but none the less I fervently hoped 
that my great-great-grandfather had been 
hanged as a rebel. Such occurrences, to the 
gna of a boy, add a touch of romantic dis- 
ction to the family history. Perhaps, too 
_Wished to have an ancestral portrait in 
violent. cont portrait in 
ae ie to that of another great- 
(grandfather who, when the rebels came 


to his house by ni 
it unless he ens threatened to burn 


Looking for 


XI. Looking for an Ancestor a 


|] is one of the minor tragedies of life 
that there are not enough ancestors to 
go round, There is a@ great demand for 
ancestors, but the supply is so limited that it 
is quite common to meet people who co 
not give you the name, address and occupation 
even of their father’s grandfather. ' 
Occasionally, you will meet a self-made man 
who pretends that he is indifferent to this sort 
of thing, and that he would much rather be 
an ancestor than have one. Do not believe 
him. Every man is the happier, if even the 
heel-taps of Norman blood are mingled with 
his own; and if he can trace his line back to 
some gentleman who led his tenants to the 
wars five hundred years ago, be sure he will 
let his friends know about it. I do not say 
this as one who possesses a genealogical tree 
from which golden fruits can be had for the 
plucking. I do not know the name of my 
father’s grafidfather, and I do not know 
whether anybody else knows it. I will not 


; Window 
pretend, however, that Twould pot give SME] je yang them to do what they would, 
rokin boy, some people came over the sea et reasonably proud Ot the olan George 
looking for an ancestor of our name, and offer: ike, ctured him at the" wind: gentleman 
ing us an estate in America if we could prove attity armed horde — a OW aweing the 
that we were next-of-kin to a man called ¥. udé int e sheer virtue of his 


0 goin, 
82 ing a 


for an Ancestor 
another 


Looking for an Ancestor 


e, 2 Ives, an 
alone; but I should have been glad of a wilde conferred titles on veers Tf ocot = 
strain in my blood to dilute with the virtue exchanged Christma _Y.,” 


of so good a citizen. Perhaps it was the same 
longing for an element of wildness that made 
me impatient of any explanation that m: 

ancestors had been Scotsmen or Englishmen, 
I was firmly convinced that Scotsmen and 
Englishmen were the best _and wisest people 
on earth, and I knew that I had some of their 
blood in my veins; but they did not seem 
to me to be sufficiently extraordinary or like 
the characters in a fairy-tale to make me wish 
to be descended from them. The love of 
strangeness is deeply rooted in most of us, 
and, as I sought the clue to the origins of our 
family, I was never satisfied with any explan- 
ation that brought us from anywhere nearer 
than France or Spain. I do not know who 
told me the story, and I fancy it was told in 
order to pull my leg, but I believed for a long 
time that we were the offshoots of a Spaniard 
who had been east ashore when one of th 
ships of the Armada had been wrecked near 
Dunluce Castle. I never asked whether he 
was a Don or only a common sailor, and I did 


D. 
; 2. & To Lord Y. ¥- from 
protec on Be the time I was ten, _ 
ff all titles as childish things, an 

. q to ask the right to boast of any- 
4 der in the social scale than that I 
7 snded of the genealogical researches 
wpayhood recently, when the post brought 
mee letter from someone who makes a 
‘cractice of copying legal documents, inform- 
ing me that there are more than 10,000,000 
* documents in the Record Office relating to 
ly Chancery proceedings, and that “* among 
‘them is the following affecting the Y. family,” 

f which he peuld make me a full copy for a 
all sum of money : 


Subject of Appro: 
Defendant. Proceedings. ppre enate 


William Manor of 


not care. To have been a Spaniard, and to Wadon Chesham, 1468 
have been shipwrecked—to have been ship- Co. Bucks. 


wrecked where now stand those haunted ruins 
on a steep @nd sea-beaten tooth of rock— 5 
seemed to me fur beyond any nominal nobility. : ide, explain- 
quite wa® very rare in 


think I ever was tempted down a by-way ; surna Ny though Thomas Y, spelt 
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Looking for an Ancestor Looking ther things beggars cannov 
i e ? 

Thomas Y. and I are blood relations, but the & ancestors as In a pefrter all, Who has not 

fact that he was an esquire (which was a ve ae ‘a pleasant titillation of the fancy 

rare title in those days), and the fact that he erience? * J is own name unexpectedly on 

ming vt or in some ancient historical 


had apparently some claim to the Manor of 
Chesham, are to me strong arguments ip 
favour of the supposition. For all that, [ 

do not think I shall send for a copy of the | 
Chancery proceedings.“ Our claim to the 
Manor of Chesham (if, as I presume, there 
once was a claim) has almost certainly lapsed 
after four and a half centuries. Hence, | | 
shall content myself, when the spring comes, _ 
with spending my Saturday afternoons in 
the neighbourhood, and entertaining myself 
with the fancy that 1 am strolling round the 
family estate. In moments of bitterness I 
may curse Thomas because he muddled his 
and, incidentally, my rights away, and be- 
queathed to his distant descendant nothing 


imagination leaps 

and not only your poe 
very self, se¢ms for the momen fo) 

Ly ye the y shabitant of a vanished age. 
Go real are names to us. Would not all the 
ely proud if some Hebrew 


Joneses be immens 
scholar discovered that Jones was the surname 


of one of the sons-in-law of Noah ? 

Hence I do not blame myself unduly for 
\ haying enjoyed finding Thomas after such a 
wilderness of years, merely because we share 
the same surname. Nor do IJ accuse myself 
of unnatural pride because, when a day or 
two later a newspaper arrived with a report 
of the dedication of an illuminated clock in 
8 church tower in a small country town to a 
ee cather, I read the speeches on the 
occasion, not. only with pleasure, but with 


ciation and apostrophize the present occu excitement. Similar 
P over the world ever speeches are made all 
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course, ie Thomas had no claim to the , 

manor at at, and that he was merely a base id not b - 

curmudgeon S<ing for a small debt. I sh ‘oy delighted on bein 

never inquire. I shall not disturb the dust Ry Sie to ajffan to who 4 

of so dead a man. I am content to know} | le’s ri aide * “ Defender of 
ads A erties ” 


of years ago, and apparently doing very W' DT sas Into] Se, wen 

for himself. This, you may think, is but ith oe 

poor farthing of vanity. But, in the matt@ 
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-tiot. Even so, and though I dislike 
' i cannot quite forprove of my relati 


: < tor 
G ; _-. *: an Ances 
Looking for an Ancestor Looking for Hem, 1 find ™YS lf 
the life and work of his descendants,” it wag ing his head phew’ I all but share the 


F Ne 

rin jin bein; appointe 

pest ae t son Church. 

what a name ‘or a PUES okt 
nat Thomas Y- would have 

real ancestors are of i i 

kas one who has few, but who does 


be proud of them all. 


as though I had suddenly become aware o| 
forgotten inheritance. Remote churchya 
green after rain, come at such a momen; 
before the imagination, with railed-in tom| 
that seem to be the repositories of generati 
of good deeds, and we find ourselves adn 
even the sternness that frowns on our degene 
ate lives from the grave. For one of the 
things about ancestors, even if they are 
older than grandfathers, is that we can scarce] 
help feeling that, compared to them, we a 
degenerate. This, no doubt, is only a p 
mood, and there,are other moods in w 
we criticize a too rigid and reprehendin 
virtue. But, whether it is that their bl 
survives in us and flows in self-approval, 
whether it is that we honestly admire vi 
even in its intimidating forms, it is unna' 
not to take pride in the dead and reproac 
ourselves for having been a little—nay, mor 
than a little—faithless to the iron example 
_of their lives. Strange, how comparati 
meaningless their lives seem in some re 
to us to-day. -Here, clipped from the ni 
paper, for instance, is the record of one g 
grandfather. ‘In the year 1818, when 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher Synods were uni 
to form the United Secession Church, he w 
appointed its first Moderator.” God knoy 
I do not everknow what the words 
Burgher and Anti-Burgher are more unr 
me than Montague and Capulet, and 
the names of two rival factions in a forgo’ 


* ~ 


Krishna chandra collége central 
a Heat 


to look up in a book before I i 
why it is hotter in Summer itiaw, ee 
—a still more difficult problem—why it Pi 
sometimes colder in summer than in mee 
f Be of science, I understand, say that fliese : 
“things are governed by law, but those of ia 
who know no science can see no trace of ord 
ina scheme of things*that cuts us to the b ia 
with the cold wind one July and melts us like 
melted butter the next. The days ar —- 
doubtedly longer in summer than in eit “i 
put, apart from this, there is no certaint: e 
the seasons. Who could have foretold Fi 
month ago that by this time we should ™ 
sweltering under a cloudless sky as we used te 
swelter in the summers of our childhood ? 
Life is full of surprises, but there is nothi 
more permanently surprising than the En lish 
summer. It surprises us when it is cold ‘t 
surprises us when it is hot; it surprises : 
even when it is lukewarm, Whether it bur: ‘s 
upon us in May or in June or in J uly, it opines 
ze sa a oe ae = a millionaire whom 
we Suddenly began to s 
is es oa e- oo the based of the ee 
) € Golden Age whe 
a aad 7 trees, and catigden. 
ell all around the i 
pomp, so that they had not ey ie mee 
i pick eee out of ‘their |, argy in order 
ea em. The anthropologists of our 
ve attempted to destroy this happy 


-" 


° 
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XII. Heat a 
Z 


iG I <}[ERE was a time when, for @ year or g 
y sat in a class-room and studied hy 
light, sound and electricity. I never 
ceeded, unfortunately, in learning much ab 
the nature of any of them, | a. a numbe 
‘ch-spirited young men with a pronoun 
DT ecaicks ithe pias, indeed, a 


anti-scientific bias—Ww 
learning of any kind whatsoever—sat 


the back benches and devoted their ene 
on the opening day to the manuf: u 
of paper darts. which they hurled at th 
head of the professor who was lec 
He was an aged man with jerky move 
and a jerky voice and a white beard 
streamed like a flag in the wind. St 
that youth should find pleasure in pe 

ing age in this fashion, but it may be * 
the young men meant to be merciless, not | 
to the old man, but tothe professor. “ Gentl 

men, gentlemen,” he would appeal, and th 
with a wage of his tremulous hand, ¢ 
“ Put them éyt, Jackson,” to the po: 
remained at his side to help him with h 
apparatus. This, it must be admitted, ¥ 


not an atmosphere conducive to sober inquit Picture of the li imiti 

znto the nature of things. Whether it i put in his place" ™ ee man, andFto 

this reason or for some other, I am still ®) Creature little more enviable aie 

ignorant on these matters that I should hai diet than a baboon I 1 othe cae 
90 t . prefer the evidence 


gr 


Heat 


peautiful is that phrase, “ ; 
It has been used for the mnoeteee : oe wt 
erm 


Heat 
is poi Il continue 
this point, and T shall c 2 
of rae ate man as 4 beautiful and 
oie x i nnis-shirt and white 


G a te i 
ees crested under a fruit tree by the = a 4 ee never use it so. Wh 
trousers stretco"t "team with little crystal ei sich i e idle rich, when to be idle 
; and rich is an amusement in which = ae 

oul 


ong the graséee an so willingly take part myself? How ch 
arm- 


waves preaking am s ; 
of a Res indeéd, as (ee old poe Eilist Utopia ie acl oe to invent a 
pefore the curse of WOF fell and rich, or at least in whic Cg feel was idle 

yu 


an as we see him to- a delightful way of making use of leisur 
e, 


He was m 
and all the citizens of the nation might h; 
ave 


upon him. 
day at Henley, young; 


. ink of him | A : 

How cool it makes one even to thin Lim Jolled in cushioned : 

in that scene of tree-shadows ang Ae “) ‘iI is a strange fact, een 

water! ‘The coloured balloons that float is associated in the popular icnaet et heat 
nation not 


ove the punts at Henley—what are they B only with Utopi ce 
Sennen of the lovelier fruits of his lost af opia but with 
Tt is a curious fact that one can 


Paradise ? r 
think of the Golden Age only as an age popue 
lated by rich young men and rich young 
women. They may indulge in the energies 
of sport but not of work. The vulgar servitude, 
of earning one’s bread in the sweat of one’s 
brow is the mark of our failen nature. If, 
every summer, men and women congregate 
to Henley, to Goodwood, to Cowes, it is 
their make-believe that they are back in 
ancient world of green and white and blue, 
that they have no more duties than children 
or than angtls, and that winds and waters 
and grassy dd¥ms exist but to give them 4 


Heaven and Hell are, in the steuplil ee 


people, both hot places. Id 
3 His should be except that ther bots eas 
: an H. The belief in the heat of Hell, 
¥ eal is by no means universal. Th Del 
7 of f he pct a was a cold place Mie 

not melt. They di 

ae ae so sacred aA pes ae 
— . ogical a race as the Irish fates ai = 

:. ere yielded to the general wow a 

a om, as was seen when a Souther 
\ st—quoting, I believe, an i : 
eid ce » an earlier author- 
et tre ae oe fight Home Rule 
ait He ‘ en they woyjd 
place of pleasure. Even though I have nev! bade. ‘of tell Tog vit Nee ma 
been rich and am never likely to be rich $0 sign. On th ete he ee 
long as the authorities continue to prohibit of Tien has Cte fae ees 
sweepstakes, I confess that I, too, feel ex T do not Flin Pes ee 
Pars ly happy in these scenes in whi ions about a Sa aS 

e idle rich take their pleasure. ways summer. i ine 


g2 


Every Utopia, ever 
> y lotus- 
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Heat 


which men dream is a place of summer 
lead sunny skies. *This, it seems to 
me, is natural. Summer 1s the time of the 
fullness of life in “fruit and flower. It is 
robable. that We: too, bloom under the 
s sun. L met a poet during the 
o declared that a heat-wave always 
filled him with energy ane that he could work 
harder at such a time than during any other 
art of the year: Tf others of us feel limp 
instead of buoyant just now, it is, I fancy, 
because we are engaged in some less heavenly 
pursuit than writing poetry. Summer fits us 
for the work we Joyve—writing poetry, play- 
ing tennis and such things—and makes the 
work we hate doubly hateful. The true test 
of whether we Jove our work or not is whether 
we can do it even better in summer than in 


and there are only two sure means of forget- 
fulness known to man—work and drink—and, 


of the two, qvork js the more economical 


J should not'Sike to speak ill of work. 


agree with the pitachers that it is an excellent 


discipline for those who need discipline. But, 


however hard I try and however I picture to 
myself the activities of Paradise, I cannot 
imagine anyone’s being set to clerking or 
navvying there. Modern spiritualists do, it is 
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true, hint occasionally a ife i 
the workers of Ge main een a 
workers of the next, but eaten, i ae 
jmaginations of most of us, is a pie ae 
change, and in nothing more than in Bene 
that the angels do no hack-work. It Dae 
J think, that men wish to be ab 5 mae 
indolent, but that they wish to be b aga) 
prince or a poet is busy or as a a tet 
rich man is busy during a summer holid 
Tt is only when the warm summer we the 
comes that we remember that the obj ot of 
all civilization should be to make lif ae 
and more of a holiday—in other ‘manda, to 
make the activities of all men and wom ‘ 
as far as is possible, enjoyments. If cients 
‘and invention cannot in a measure take ‘he 
burden of hack-work off the shoulders of meh 


and women and release them for activities 


that will make them happy, the men of 


science and the inventors will have been a 


doubtful boon. I should not ad i 
of exclusive pleasure—of wine, cea Le 
song, in the old phrase—for that, apparent 
is the way to melancholy. But, as the 
een drops from my brow, I do feel 
= x ee more poetry, a little more seaside 
a little more Ascot, should be the portion 


of the common life of mang A 

] 
ore we are so Pcapacitgita oy ile Tong 
a to) aoe that most of us are unable to 
nh y = summer sea when we have the 
a oe Brightons and Bourne- 
ies ap ae ah aed in order to defend our- 
W e perfect beauty of blue seas. 


€ take shops and chimneys with us down 
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the ocean, in order that our 
ie as ie not ihe too bam the 
pee dings of our winter servitude. the 
eatot rT, eefulness are there—picture-palaces, 
ce eral pilliard-rooms and bar-rooms—as 
aed a presence of sea and sun there were 
poe A af forgetfulness. We have become 
pa rath -dong slaves t at we can no longer 
y a heat of midsummer, but must 
oats e the habits of the gloomy town even 
ah or holidays. ‘And, in this matter, do not 
att to the conclusion ee viene ony 

jori the rest of my Kind. 
nk: ae T shall be ar to xe & a - 
i 2? Do you t 

sete: Giibsto Bie the lure of the Le 
s| alace by the sea in August ? Have Ic a a 
be solitude or an hotel with good are 
as a refuge from the years one 
do not inquire too closely. The 
trust, will be up 


to expectations. Good cook- 
ing, a blue sea, 


weaker brother ? 
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cuisine, I 


and a blazing sun—are they 
not all ingredients of the happiness of a 


XIII. Experiences of a Voter Ron 
1) 


ig is a remarkable fact—remarkable, at 
_ it least, to me—that I have never in my life 
yoted at a Parliamentary election. Men have 
died, and worms have eaten them, in order 
that I might have a vote. But I might as 
well be living under Peter the Great for all 
the use I have ever made of the vote that I 
possess. My blood has boiled on occasion at 
the denial of votes to other people, mainly 
women. Yet no woman was ever in practice 
more disfranchised than I. If I were inter- 
viewed to-morrow by a stranger from Mars 
on the manners and customs of the modern 
world, I should have to confess that I was 
ignorant of the most characteristic of them, 
for I have never cast a vote and I have never 
tidden a bicycle. But stay, I once voted in 
an election for a Board of Guardians. I 
doubt if any good came of it. I fancy that 
the other party, whatever it stood for, won. 
The only other election in which,J played even 
asubsidiary part was a boroughouncil election. 
was coming out of a railway station with a 
friend, when a man in a gig leaned down and 
‘Said: “Have you voted yet? Come and 
Vote for So-and-so.” ‘‘ I never heard of him,” 
aid my friend, ‘* but °—looking down at his 

Vy portmanteau—“ if you drive round past 
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i in, Pll vote 
leave this bag in, Th vot 

my house snd seasure.” *« Jump up,” said 
for him wr a we climbed in with the bag, 
Ds gue quarter-of-an-hour my friend 
and within q his duty as a democratic citizen, 
had performe doubt the weds of 
After f to give free rides to 

Cea daven Pat the same time, 
ic in regard to the vote and its 


i ting became a practice 
ate Dee a tens i have never been 
SME te indifferent to the way in which 
ote during even a by-election, 
like the most excited 
million-year- 
old me 
Lae ae ie election and who 
Lee «* Believe me, dear friends, God be be 
holy angels are looking down with in’ a a 
the conduct of, and concern for the se ig a 
the General Election.” Not. that ioe 
quarrel with this clergyman’s Lier wate 
in general, but his phrasing suggested a 


scarcely creslible. 
however, 110.0 
always exaggerate duril 
far as we are politicians, 
believing neh ie 
lities, though, in so far 
a we oe that it cannot be saved wil . 
religion, and, in so far as we are artists, W 
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sure that it cannot be saved 
Except at the actual time of an election I 
suspect that the importance of politics is 
greatly exaggerated, but even so I am not 
sure that it would not be better if mex thought 
them still more important than they do. 
The human group, like the motor-car, pro- 
gresses as the result*of a series of explosions 
and without some highly inflammable stuff 
this would be impossible. It is no argument 
against the use of petrol if a motor-car takes 
us to a destination that disappoints our hopes, 
and it is no argument against our political 
enthusiasm that no General Election ever yet 
carried us to Paradise. If we did not waste 
a great deal of superfluous excitement on 
politics, we should probably waste it on some- 
thing worse. Nature is a spendthrift in all 
her ways. She wastes human enthusiasms 
as she wastes the seeds of the lettuce and the 
turnip. But do not be misled into imagining 
that she wastes them in vain. : 
Hence I do not regret as misspent those 
long hours during which I have stood out- 
side the Town Hall awaiting the result of the 
poll, and hoping against hope that the 
impossible had happened, and that the good 
cause—I shan’t tell you what it was—had won. 
Nor do I regret those other long hours during 
which I have stood outside“the “ Bird in 
Hand ” and seen the resulti¥of the elections 
through three kingdoms flashed forth to the 
eyes of rival choruses of bellowers. Good 
heavens, how the heart sang when it was 
€nnounced that an ex-Cabinet Minister on 
e other side had fallen prone as Dagon! 
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during this last election in the consti i 

which I happen © live, and an ars va 
- on the wrong side was returned unopposed 

That, or something like it, has always irc 
my luck as a voter. I have never lived in a 
constituency in which there was the slightest 
possibility of getting rid of the sitting member 
and I have never been represented in Parlia- 
ment by a member with whom I agreed on 
a single point, except his hostility to Local 
Veto and his belief in subsidizing all good 
schools, religious or profane, out of the taxes. 

This, you might think, would have damped 
a potential voter’s political ardour. But our 

olitics, if we are politicians, is in our blood, 
and is not to be expelled by untoward circum- 
stances. A word is spoken, and something 
in us responds. Pugnacities that we had 
almost forgotten awake into life, and, perhaps, 
even the vision that seemed to have perished 
with our youth is for the moment renewed. 
I confess I was surprised some time ago when, 
finding myself in Leeds on a Saturday after- 
noon, I wandered into a political meeting 
and under the spell of the spoken word saw 
the golden age-to-come breaking its way back 
through the infinities of space and re-creating 
itself in little lovely golden mists before my 
eyes. I do not suppose I hve much of a 
conscience left, but there myst be some frag- 
ments, for I was aware ofa curious pricking 
sensation as the golden age drew nearer and © 
Nearer without a hand of mine to help it. 
Not that the golden age actually came to 
earth, but it hung suspended in mid-air 
between the burning face of the orator and 
ror 


been written out of tinier joys. 
of one’s being sank earthwards 
ae a that the great man, the good _ 
whe the man on whom we had pinned so much 
ere faith, had just failed to capture his seat } 
g ch what hungry impatience we waited for 
att of some particular and doubtful 
election—an election somewhere In ae 
or Glasgow or even in St. Pancras! On such — 
a night, no candidate who was on our side 
but was a hero. He may have seemed a poor 
enough candidate in the colder blood of a 
week before, but he was now no longer a 
man, but was apotheosized as the Mercury 
of our cause. There are people who believe . 
in voting for honest men at all costs during 
an election. When no election is afoot, I 
can agree with them. But, when once my 
electoral blood is up; I fear I should vote for 
the Devil himself if he came forward | as a 
candidate on my side. I should say: “ Give 
him: another chance. Perhaps he’s not so 
black as he’s painted.” And I should not 
be unduly outraged to find the hoardings of 
the constituency plastered with posters bear- 
ing the inscription: “ Vote for the Devil and 
a purer public life.” I do not say this as one 
who boasts of his wisdom. For all I know, 
this may be the most short-sighted folly. But 
I am in temperament one of those who live 
in a wild hope that, for once in history, in- 
stead of the Devil’s being able to make use 
of the party for his own purposes, the party 
will be able to make use of the Devil for the 
furtherance of the cause. Alas, not even 
the Devil dared to come forward on my side 
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ics have 


~ 
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Experiences of a Voter 
he old, middle-aged and 


i f t! 
ue Laer pe et jn rows in the gallery 
ee to him. Strange that one should 
a nt go out cheerfully to a long dinner 
“th ence of many-shaped ge whee 
delights and living laborious days 
ht we speed ,the building of an 
‘er than any heaven that has 
described in words. It was certainly 
py ae of wages that responded in 


the audience to the passion of the speaker. 


for all men’s children—of happier: homes and 


i hen I 
i as if 
by magic in my own lifetime if only everybody 
read the Clarion and agreed with it. Tire 
membered writing, jn the innocence of my 
enthusiasm: “ Ideals give men seven-league 
boots.” Alas! since then I have seen thos 
seven-league boots hastening men to destruc- 
tion, and I no longer think that anyone should 
put on seven-league boots unless he has a 
particularly good head. Otherwise he may 
become giddy and rush off, dancing-mad, 
towards his gogl. At the same time, though 
the ideal was visjble enough to the eyes of 
these old, middle-aged and young men whom 
I saw before me, the orator did not incite 
them to approach it shod with anything but 
the ordinary black boots that each of them 
was wearing. I could not acquit myself, 
indeed, on the score that I no longer believ 
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in seven-league boots i i 
thee men Lae iling ae seviclent that 
gs of something that ea, Ryd 
longer to build than St. Peter’s rae ony 
man piving would see. My onl om eae 
whether it was not wrong not De a. 4 
trowel. If children can be saved es an is 
from rags and poverty and igno ee 
disease and filth; if men and oe oo 
saved ee the haunting terror of e oa : 
-_ penury; if our race can hes ea 
gh a political gate into a world i Se 
every man, instead of going round andl i fl 
Ege os pon the poor See 
ra ss 
ef the whole shining anit: ee 
a Bhe pects and painters and nied 
oo pet i: nomledge as sell as tothe fruits of the 
a : ie ot 
seems treason to stad ae Toate x 
however, that this really can be achieve 
ee itte most miraculous politics alone. J ist 
ee Ae men injured goodness by believin: 
u e world could be saved by modes 
a eo ohne net beauty by believ- 
rld cou 
Po toc, Id be saved by beauty 
o, J , politics would los 
i, gain if we allowed ourselves es 
i to ego pone, alone we can find 
) vation of mankind. 
ae it sles ee matter so eee 
n s not able to vot 
-* } ote on Thursda 
Tee ead matter just as little that, ihaueh 
Basis see the golden age in the air at a 
meeting, I am no more than a spectator 


. Of other ; 
men’s and women’s work in the 
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Expe var., T suspect myself \ 
. is new StA°-s conscience. 
creation in order to cleat my of sound- 
of say: 


able to enjoy my MC 


. Fs Bei 
plenty of other people J like meeting them XIV. On Being Cruel > > 


ma 


“ly persuaded. +-.* | but I can 
aa end like to vote us hae them so : A KINDLY censor has levelled a charge 
po no possibility of working of excessive kindliness against me. It 
si 


long as T have an argument lefle is a strange fact that nothing puts an ordinary 


human being on his defence more quickly 
than to have one of the virtues imputed to 
him. Who except a Prime Minister would 
not be insulted by being described as a “ good, 
honest man”? Authors tear their hair if 
reviewers say that their books are “‘ readable.” 
Schoolboys, if they are still the same as they 
were a generation ago, resent any suspicion 
that they are “ hard-working.” Ruskin scrib- 
bled furious footnotes against critics who 
declared that he wrote beautifully. Lamb 
me irritated when Coleridge referred to 
him as “gentle.” There are, it is said, 
virtuous young men who, if anyone calls them 
“virtuous,”’ will lie like Peter as if in contra- 
diction of a calumny. Soldiers, who are 
acclaimed as “heroes,” assure us earnestly 
that they are nothing of the sort, but either 
that they only did what anybody else would 
ve done in the same circumstances or that 
hat seemed a brave action was the result of 
g their heads through fright. There is 
ly any kind of merit, indeed, that a man 
not disown if he is publicly saddled with 
No man likes to be called ‘ sober” or 
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ee or modest ” oi practical ” oF not because it i : 
ss Ene? There 1s a famous hymn, Ashamed its very dite ee but because b: 
ists Christian,” which makes it evident that on the good things that seems to set a limps 
even Christians have been known to deny Not until they die do th can be said of then: 
tNeir Christianity in public. It used to be hope of being praised hey quite abandon the 
told of Robert Browning that, when someone know in their secret aes qualities that the 
asked him in public if he was 2 Christian, he How happy I felt ma s they do not poueea 
thundered “No.” Itis @ widespread human heard that a ae years ago when I 
instinct to reply “No,” frequently even when once, be it said, and Chat had met me onl 
we do not mean it. Scott went so far as to in the shadows rou a for a few moan 
ked whether he described me as a te a street-lamp—had 
a > 


reply “‘ No »” when he was as t 
r of Waverley. The motives for chap like a Spanish sailor”! pe 
0 not think 


was the autho x 

saying “ No” are, of course, various. The he had ever seen a Spani 
soldier who wins the Victoria Cross and is praise, in that it flatt panish sailor, but the 
called a hero says © No,” as a Tule, out of was good. ered my secret wishes 
modesty. Scott said ‘No ” because he felt On the whole, howev : 
that nobody had the right to pry into his had been present I shoot I fancy that if I 
secrets. Ruskin said ‘* No,” when he was even to this. There ould have said “No” 
raised for his writing, because he knew that contradiction—in t Bia a luxury in mere 
the critics preferred his writing to his think- wrong. That is what acai that he is 
ing. In the same way, most men who are natural ‘‘ reaction ” Ak | Americans call a 
described as “ honest,” ‘‘ sober,” “ indus- American who inscribed many of us. (An 
trious ” and ‘‘ modest % are resentful because book to me the other a a copy of his new 
they feel that the praise of these qualities a: “ Would ae oe ithithie 
ingi } our ‘ons. 
reaction was to sit down ene 
e 


inuation that they are lacking in 
tar-like qualities. The school- ; 

boy would rather you believed he had won, 0 myself, if to nob 
a scholarship through cleverness than through ofthe sort. I ae sles thet I was nothing 
hard work, for there is more satisfaction to the Occasion on estate I ee pleasure 

Tan ” au 

een he on account of gorictiiieg Pete 
out Mr. Kipling. I rejoiced in PH 
e 


his vanity in tke thought that he is clever. 
nine ti 
imes I had been accused of political 


o writing in later life, howeve?; 
venom. 
I blessed the critic who had said 


Let him take t 
and he will acquire a distaste for being calle 
that, und 
i, er a mask of sweet reasonab 
full of hatred and all plead irote: 


“ clever”; he will feel that those who are 
calling him “ clever » are denying him e 
or the man on th c 
€ provincial week] 
107 ekly, who 


one infinitely precious thing, genius. uman 
indeed, 


beings are suspicious of most praise, 
10! 


a 
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end of things—whet 
they and their ae hee 
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e for oisgning the wells of 
cen Fn aol Fhought of him, that his 
salary had since ee I felt a 
+ of gratitude to 

ae 7 oe rielded the see rather than the 
bludgeon,” and an equa y _ 

gratitude to the other man who said that I 
“wielded the bludgeon rather than the 
rapier.” Accusation after accusation of malice, 
bitterness, and brutality swept back from the 
past into my memory, sweet as a stream of 
honey. In the mirror of self-flattery, I saw 
f myself as an exquisitely monstrous 


the delightful pate ie, aes 
the delightful gates of Paradis : 
morrow 1s an unknown count: 
Meow tne: ntry, and all that 
it, and that after hp bane oe Meee 
itagain. They practise a heroic maken tee 
that all is well and even that all is eae ae 
ell end the head of a great ibiainese ae 
ost at a dinner-party behaves as thou bi “ 
were an immortal. Time stands still ie a 


rT money. To- 


an image 0 n ce of hi : 
creature, red in tooth and claw, solitary and ed happiness and success, and death 
age te L began. tone if it is mentioned, is only a theme for a jest 


—a fabulous hypothesis. i i 
future is as precarious asa Eee te 
problems are in great measure the ‘setie : 
the sparrow’s—how to remain alive on this 
mortality-haunted ball of mud and water d 
how to feed his young so that they, too ne 
be able in time to solve the difficult probles 4 
of how to remain more or less cantfortabls 
alive till they die. Domestic animals, it x 
true, have these problems solved for them— 
_ though not, perhaps, in the most satisfactor 
manner—but the wild creatures, of when: 
man is chief, live in the wildernesses of chance 
and, if a man has the gift of thought, it is but 
ete means of being anxious as to what 
cong to happen next to him and to his 


in my mind all that I had ever written about 
human beings or birds so as to wring all the 
alleged kindliness out of it and to leave it 
with the livelier flavour of savagery. Un- 
fortunately, human beings do not lend them- 
selves to savage treatment, when one is 
writing about them. I do not say that they 
are all lovable, but most of them are quite 
likeable if you do not see too much of them. 
They are so good-natured, so obliging, and, 
in nine cases out of ten, they work so very 
hard for so small a return. Precipitated, 
without being consulted so far as one knows, 
on to an exceedingly dangerous and unsteady 
planet, they find themselves almost as soon 
as they have left school confronted with 
problems that are as far beyond their powers 
of solution as the squaring of the circle. They 
do not know why they are here or where 
they will be next. They do not know whether 
they are at the seit of things or at th 
I 


_ It seems to me impossible, as so 
t : on as on 
e. a: reflect at all, not to pity this instpaiti 
a bewildered creature who, to add to 
ubles, has also an uneasy suspicion 
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nimmor alsoul. He has not 


that he pee intervals of ee food 
tag warm, and nie AS attend to 
keeping leasures © . i 

n ae but how dreadful me 
his immortal for ine is faced bye ee ge 

; i t only in } 

of how to Key poet et possibly be unkind 
h circumstances. It would be 


i a mourner at a funeral. 
like throwing stones ff most | of the 
: abs n cruel to the animal e e B : 
Se ec aicnt el through mischief. It is their 
have been Sacatighis Even Swift be ase 
a ean hie pen, and was as mild as mi 
only 


an being in the 
when he met ae Nien of cruelty 


there is a : tion, 

flesh. To-day the ose is decoration, 
Bee its purp' : 

in writing, ee : i takes life and na 

not interpreta Thus, in a greal 


to him in suc 


ruel picture 0 
Bera, false to your Le a ¢ 
eae ee hit “here is no we pre- 

served, 

enn oe she is a crooked ol aaa eress 
with apsciens claws who picks y' ae 
while you are in the beth aa 
z inits of salt into your tea. ne hae 
ha violent things—after s e) ae 
many when you take the first sip ee 
tem, tt when you see her im Pp 
ae ; IIo 


__had a little lamb ” in such a wa 
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against the background of the universe 
know that she is Yeally a harmless, iene, 
and permanently tired animal who is doing 
her best to save 


enough money f 
funeral. Then, if 8 Cy for her 


r you are writing about 
children, what room is there for Malice ? 


You may use your acids to eat away their 
pretty skins and to ruin their features, and, 
if you refer to a pretty child, you may men- 
tion only that it has no front teeth. You 
may even pretend that children are wicked, 
_ but then you will be in danger of becoming a 
psycho-analyst. You may rewrite ‘“ Mary 
Y as to suggest 

that Mary had originally stolen the lamb, 
that she enjoys nothing so much as beating 
it when she is alone with it in the back. 
garden, and that she is looking hungrily 
forward to the day on which it will be killed, 
and she will be able to get her teeth into a 
fine juicy chop. But all this would merely 
be libelling Mary; and the game of libelling 
Mary, though no doubt it is a good game, 
is no more serious a game than Mah Jongg. 
Similarly, if we are writing about birds, it is 
almost impossible not to feel fairly good- 
natured about them, and, if we tell malicious 
stories about them, it is only for fun. I am 
told that it is the modern fashion to speak 
ill of the robin and to paint him as the bird 
that murders his father, I am all in favour 
of telling the truth about the robin, but it 
should always be remembered that, even if 
does murder his father, he does it only 
Onee. And he never seems to do it when you 
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are looking: In fags tke preset 

ra . more Wel Dena cer’ were as charm- 
human beings. sn to doubt the iniquity 


XV. Puzzles = - 4 


By °° would think that life is full enough of 
puzzles—how to make both ends meet, 
how to get up in the morning when you are 
called, how to reconcile your conduct with your 
theories, how to pay compliments without tell- 
ing lies—to satisfy any but an abnormal cray- 
ing for difficulty. Yet man is hardly out of the 
cradle when he first begins to bewilder his 
brains with conundrums and riddle-me-rees ; 
and he is still poring over the chess-problem in 
the morning paper within two steps of the 
ave. A learned man confessed to me that 
he reason why he buys one particular Sunday 
paper rather than another is that it contains 
he beSt acrostics, and, indeed, that the acrostic 
is usually all that he reads. I have no notion 
how many men and women are slaves to this 
pernicious and wasteful habit. Tt is, I fear, 

widespread, and we can but grieve that so 
many men of obviously exceptional intellect 
should be giving to acrostics what is meant 
formankind. Persons of average brain-power 
ail before these worse than Sphinx’s riddles, 
if we were sentenced to hard labour and given 
ur choice between picking oakum as our daily 
< and reducing a length of this rhymed 
rish to reason, many of us would declare 
Picking oakum. Of all forms of verse, 
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e feel censorious ? 

a fat it knows no better 

that it has no alterna it 

i in alive? But, if we ar bere 
ae itud to hawks, why not in 0 tt 

our attitude to a, ee bee 

by hunger, and the wickedness even of the 

> 

walt of th 


threescore years and ten. 
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kind that jingles its chains, 
ost maddening. I seldom 


whether free oF the 
ur lines, which generally \ 


the acrostic js the m' 


read beyond the first fou ; 
run something like this: Be pow 1 was embar pare pi 
| ew after th a beard cam, és 
s Hore King © fetye si th at d T the morning service € over to the 
p site ine unday and, as he shook ie the followin 
ands with me 


2 King Co’ het 
2. Here King B I wa in weakest tea. 


3. Though strong, - 
4, So is the word in front of me. 


I cease reading, not only in 
disgust. Then, if by some 
ion I am impelled to turn to 
the same page on the following Sunday, I dis- 
cover that the solution of the third line js the | 
French word “ Fort,” and of the fourth line 
the word “ Some,” and that somehow or other 
the initial letters of the acrostic spell “ Shel- 
ley,” and the last letters “ Dickens.’’ Was 
there ever a smaller reward for such Herculean 
labour ? If the mountain had actually enjoyed 
bringing forth the mouse, that would not have 
been more absurd than the satisfaction of men 
and women of intellect in solving an acrostic 
Yet we must not be too censorious. There 
are few of us who have never succumbed to th 
temptation of the puzzle, at least in its mo 
innocent forms. It is not for me, indeed, of @ 
for my own first prin' 


riddle-me-ree with a 

pee are people who eck pa 
and song were inseparable sei 
literary life, but I ca meas 
true this may be of 
at all of the writers 


difficulty, 
igh sorrow 
ons in 
- oe Sb that, teen 
T poets, it is not 
remember no ee mee oe 1 ean 
) e th 
peered with those first eet pee: 
pee a Be of Parnassus. Goaded b: the _ 
., now began to try my sbuliees 
ee i ee and another kind of 
aaa is s decapitations; and I a 
—— “a of seeing them in print withthe 
eee Be ae age (in brackets) attached 
ee vas - aged 7 ?]. My first literar 
ie Irected against a little girl te 
a ed a puzzle one week and gay. a nee 
“6 OT lag less than my own. ei atte “thet, 
ition began to soar in search of ee 


At this point 
despair, but i 
horrible faseinat: 


men to throw stones, 

attempt at literature was a riddle-me-ree, th get into th i 

appeared in the columns ofa religious pa ‘ ie why not into Little 

called the Witness, when I was a child of sevet omiliati € grandiose dreams of 

or eight. I do not remember exactly how T opened the ea tia alone awaited me, and 

ran, but riddle-me-rees are all on the same turned to the Bl pase at after month, 
“ . age and found that 


pattern—something like : 


ut not in bean; 


My firat is in earrot, b 
queen 3 


My second is in bishop, but not in 
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«of London and abandoned the puzzle — es 
eee faribs not without bitterness. Who. those other sums beginning: « 
knows but that my present hostility to acrostics ing 8 hours a day a oe it Tf 3 men work- 
is merely the spleen of a frustrated composer of ad the great charnt of oe PRE. Oe a3 

i " Pa: ith an ordina ! a riddle as com- 
males ainful associations, how- | though it depended foniac that it Iso az 

io 


than'on guesing. Nan is brn inden ort 
5 5 . i ® feels j a ‘cr & Com- 
Pinoy aa particular cake Freitas mat 
Rezing. ae and the art ‘of ‘lyin i 
proved his gue cast, he guessed fet by 
are guesses in pee afterwards. His reli ae 
Ba cach oth ehalf of which nati eligions 
pean th _other waste and timid eu OG 
, iM ities lives bravely. The fi eee 
Pee soli a Is a guess: had he sony part of 
auld “ei altogether on what he i: ere 
i 2S a advanced beyond the B, ae 
a Prcts C, ilosophies and arts are wie a 
Seder th at will never be wholl woe 
hy “Sy ae and moon ; that is wh pata eS 
there will always be the conilice themes 
t A e conflict b = 
make a copy of that conundrum on parchmen od guess. We sometimes treat eee 
and leave it beside my mummy in a - ae as when we go after aa es gle 
2 ; Bs n 
bottle to amuse the little children of three thous © age cs oe “a of the psycho-analysts, ie ee 
sand years hence. But, perhaps, there is Sor guess ~ste ne to the conclusion that 
Be ecigsich bite ee mistakes its guess {6 2 cettebity 
. ios E ss for a certai 
= of immortality as the herring m the conun | of Bed or of ving oe ier whethe 
oe ane a load of care and appreh ) still unable to a Se are guesses: we are 
would be ifted from the spirits of human spicuous figure gree about even such con- 
ee that a riddle that is only a Napoleon. I a5 pr oe ee 
agit etic should have won for itself im ence of knowledge paawe to deny the exist- 
mg ion a wed apart from all other sum knowledge either in religto have little enough 
ers only in memorableness, indeed, er in history or sae Me in philosophy, 
; medicine, either in 
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In spite of their Pp 
ever, and though I ceases to take a professional 
interest in them, I cide not permit myself to 
sink into misanthropic hatred of riddles in 
i I could still enjoy @ puzzle or 
as much as anybody, and even at 


the present 
beginning : 
As I was going to St. Ives, 
T met a man with seven wives, 


without a keen sense of pleasure, and of curi- 
osity as to the answer. Nor, if I live to be a 
hundred, shall I ever cease to regard, with po 
tive affection, that other admirable puzz 


about the herring and a half that cost 


halfpence. If I ha 
amen’s, I sh i 


Puzzles 


from one to the oth : 
the lines + Se several times, and repeat 


Puzzles 


Neevy neovy ni 
2 Y nick 
wien hand will Rae t 
Tie, tight or the left, sa 
aicheyver you like best 

It was a glorious victgry if on 
that held the half-crown, but * ae 
was to have so substantial a 
in the other hand x 
wrong ! 

Let us not conclude, 


the ha 
hat a angel abe 
onsolation pri 
for anyone who gibssed 


ball teams, OF t 
Derby, or the results of a General Election, 


‘An element of, ski 
these competitions, 


of a horse-race and in ane na a good 

ess may beat a! the s and all the special children are mer however, that 

knowledge in the world. A riddle, indeed, is a guessing. They ie in theindleve at 
h knowledge is the tortoise and a for money, nor are the answer conundrums 


pucsing vvhom a o ae Hehe in pocket for 
bt eal Aang solution of a charade 
guessin ing 

ee guess, they would pee ete 
ee arades in preference to all th : 
ae Pp aa _ How they beam like oa q 
ee victory when at the ene of os 
a. e riddle is unread and the audien 
give it up”! Not, indeed, that all 


children who act in charades prefer the guessing 


part to the drama. I foun 
é d mys i 
ae was almost dee 
a, ae acting. It was in vain that I 
a Be a em to choose a word, and, indeed 
an eur g dictionary in search of a difficult 
i ae 4 - cae oi only unactable words 
i : a an oe 4 » 
Don’t let’s trouble about the wero 


race in whic’ 
ess is the hare, and the hare very often defies 


the fable and wins. I do not deny that the 
universal passion for guessing has been greatly 
stimulated by the fact that in the modern 
world a good guess is rewarded far beyond any 
other kind of good work. Guess the winner of 
the Royal Hunt Cup and you will easil make 
twenty pounds: sit at a desk all day, on 
other hand, adding up long columns of fig 
—a task for intellectual giants—and you 

be paid only at the rate of the ordinary clet 
Even as a child, I am afraid, I enjoyed gues 

all the more if there was an expectation 
money with the answer. I remember 
especial kindness a guessing game that a ta 
grey-haired lady from Scotland—a thi 
fourth cousin—used to make us play when sh 


ught in a game of 


came to the house. She would place hi etl dat, 
crown in one of her hands and a two-sh tyuw dark girl, picki 
piece in the other, and would then put } ‘let’s make up Le Blee ees the costumes ; 
ns | Word afterwards , and we'll think of the 
. Shall we pretend that the 


hands behind her back, changing the 
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: ld m: 
fire and that there iS be ad 
house is 0D in bed and aghos oi al re 
womert oy with bright ees ETT ie the old 
a red name ee d,” he asked a 
L ” oc at s) 
ive a feariul Ee a mite of a girl, 
* and oy hat shall I be ealtae daa 
Ee y than a baby, kept 2% “c Oh 0 
little more with excitement. » Yo 
d down. B ghost,” the tall girl 
® and scream, too.” In the cad 
= » as the word, and 


XVI. The Christmas Present > > 


ig isa good rule to givea child whatit asks for 
at Christmas, but I sympathized with the 


amant when their small 
to choose her present and 
tric fruit dish.” At the 


parents who were ad 
daughter was invited 

tainly acte iven no ee Fone 
children cet ny of the actors were Bt Bee a” 
i So ma j 
instructions but 


5 S : egan to long to see it in the middle 
and they carried t Lam afraid very littleof For the table. Not that I had ever cared for 
such enthusiasm, er dible to the audi such things w 


the dialogue was a windows. An illuminated glass apple 
This seemed to me : 


ae harade, t zzle to th illuminated glass 
true spirit of ¢' soluble puzzle | les 
should be te. ae di dnot sympatliag me to be a dull lib 
onlookers. oy who wanted to be rful scream I feel sure that I al 
the litte ein bed and give a fea me » I feel sure that T also 
woman lying in has liked to play the pa should have thought a 
I should La ee these joys can tl , || 2 Shop window perfectly 
- But sw of the puzZ 
are profounder Sem to scream lacra of grapes and oranges to any fruits that 
It is delightful to be. e till more deligh €ver grew on vine or tree. The love of make- 
pe swing-r0om, La ee echoing. Wi “a| Delieve begins early, and is, )panees, the 
the drawing- ve b ‘ may have its origin 
ae bitter applause of M some instinctive doubt whether the thin 
Hea * give it up.” nv We see are real, and in the feeling that, 
oO vod having created this immense and popu- 
fous illusion we call the earth, we, too, may as 
e me creators on our own account and 
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taking them extre. 
Ishall escape from 


Present 


but, whereas 
en Ireach m 


. t you d 
There is imitati laugh at yourselves, th y © not 

and crow. 22° “1 es nursery imitations, : » though you are 

likeness to life in fae Myittle world, and, J ®250rbed in make-belitve. “Things arc iniport. 


i ti 
The bie votesque it may seem to older eyes, 
fs eens home—it makes its own toys, 
co 
i kes the 1eT 
fll een the dirty face and one eye missin the sun, is hardly more gs 
feat i i lasting than a shadow, ou, 
grown, whom the little girl puts (Wet wit ge have found the key to what & permeate De 
ae creatur -up eyes simply live seriously in a world of playthings,” 
prot betel. Who hall say that the child ike this gee oe children do not talk 
do ne se in this ass for something born) ¢p » out, if they did, after having sent 
farang wre A create i em to a boarding-school to have t - 
eaeite the circle of created things? W easel out of them, we sonia ae 
ee iat aemit that there was something in what 

we ive aes ey a ae aa th said. Having done SO, we shoul also cena 
ree Slip a eal Plato chaps, that the child, far from presenting 
the things abot the things We are but the case against toys, had given us a strong 
ay peace Pouce tir hea Heument for a greater use of toys than ever 
faulty copies of realities that exist in = Werttight possitty he dren c: oys than ever, 
and it seems to follow that men and wom 


that it would be well t 
; ; : 0 escape from th - 
little more than dolls engaged ina gam ventional make-believe in Which we ite Tee 
eae of which is a ont : Venture among new make-believes which may 
the child’s doll may art j : 
Sart Bom a human being than art is such a mak 


a i reality. Imaginative 
‘rom a human, being than e-believe, and in its greatest 


nos ar 0 es her, ,Aiways presented us with a mimi 

ae The child, if it were a pile 3 World that 1s more desirable than the onan 

might say to us: “ There is your 83 and puppet-ct, live, Great plays are but noble 

here is mine. Hach of them 1s ~ Ys meal Ppet-shows, and great pictures the portraits 

scene of toys. We are both for the » vine dolls. Shakespeare did not describe 
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it dish did so chieq : 
d anywhere else out. fruit dish di efly, not because th 
a world that can eave, and Fra Angelieo | was SO unlike reg] fruit, but becanes : ut 
side the plays of a Family over whose lodg. meant to be too near and cunning an imitation 
did not portray @ a Wea ever hung. Realists of it. The child did not mi 


ing any eee e and have attempted to put 
have com! 


te copies of human beings into books 
accurate 


‘e n the common 
ictures,*and artists have even world. It likes a piece of chocolate that 
and plays and pict Ben to paint Mary and pretends to be a cigarette or a cigar, or q 
gone to Be ite Tews in a life-like Jewish piece of marzipan coloured + 
Joseph as life- 


ings are interesting, but great 
ateble . fe piineas than to moke baal 
art the make-believe of common life is Tue, 
Ce st resemble nature in some mean 
= mthie doll made from a hendkeg te a 
ive some visible division ne a oo anda a 
2 akin tik as Tay, bub oe 2 emperor and empress, it shall 
walking-stick was z 
z sail that a pair of boots or a tora wad 
baby. Its happiness = ied oa its Bal Mig aee ton 
Peant cla cy i Ise, b Pe. believe plates at a make- 
Had Zola gon to the nursery, he might Fe. zene to ‘i. ae ovat 
pee a his painstaking reports on pete sl not 
ves o ede The Midsummne ¥ hee D 80, it will do so itself, as E. Nesbit showed 
i its a bel oe feo farted Some years ago, out of cardboard and Tags and 
with its make-believe 


d obable, that medicine bottles. A child, indeed, can 

pis, and, adee ms 1 outli create a very fine apple out of a breath of air, 

fcredii Bie ncisa ta Cee and we have all seen children in the nursery, 

ps os! Sige Mie cather of CHa gf Without making use of a single toy, sitting 
century realists. For 


an invisible table, raising invisible 
“boons to their mouths, and tasting the delici- 
ae d 


We, too, 
fcome seri 


dom 
en given the key to the free 
Eee while the realists thou 
they were serving reality in eb 7 
into slavish copyists. I ape a 
who objected to giving the chil 
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may as well admit that, when we 
ous and let our thoughts wander 
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. ry own tiny and rascally lives, we 
ee the children. The history of the 
universe is for us the history of a toy. Intel. 
lectually, we may be evolutionists and al] 
sorts of things, but i our imaginations God 

d the moon in the sky as one 


the sun an ‘ae 
hangs ck-knacks on a(Christmas tree. The 


The Christmas Present 


_ Fra Angelico are true in 
an >In a f; 
pen the writings Of Taciiee wonder sense 

painters of the golden backend oPhus: 
past the facts of life and reali ne 
the make-believe of to-q eothe 


divine play that can 5 


ou 


hangs kni ; 5 F 
Seana mcs Ppt a whe ld pe 
ayer | the (eens tnt “ad, te porns that nothing ele e Te ey Re a 5 
beasts of the field—why, one has had them seriously, and that Christm, © taken 
made of celluloid and seen them floating in Rn ceudren is one of the oe ie 
the bath! Later came the fall of man through feinly the eit become entirely alive. ee 
le that might have been found in iter, whether poet or histori is 

an. 


eating an app. , 
the toe of a Christmas stocking. The redemp- 


tion of man is once more a scene of toys, and 
the ox and the ass that before him bow are 
inhabitants not of a farm but of a nursery, 
This does not prove that we are frivolous 
The men who painted these things most 


beautifully for us—Fra Angelico and Fra 
Lippo Lippi—were both monks, and it was 
only in the days of irreligion that men began 
to paint the manger as a manger would appear 
to everyday eyes. The toy does not belittle 
but heightens the wonder of life. No man has 
ever loved an ox or an ass who has not lov 
the invented image of it, and it is only w 
they become playthings of the im: 
that they seem the perfect company 
divine infant. The wise men and the 
herds and the star—these are not to be fou 
in the annals but only in the imaginati 
childishly creating a lovelier story than 1 
be found in history. I do not mean that 
story is untrue. I am oe the paintings 
T2 


can make on us noim i 

: Tess: ‘ 
him buy an electric ft "die of reality. Let 
on its marvels, 
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to read out something about a spider from a 


So that it might 


oto => Te 


XVII. School 


le, cuts a poor figure 
Cena on the ae and Dickens, the 


n on 1 x once as strange 
iseries rather than its joys, and clear as in a dream, but even in a dream 
it, depict its m is a penal settlemen’ I had never seen such faces or heard such 
iti y faces and voices of the Frau 

and the Fraulein. I do not think J either 
liked or disliked the notion of going to school. 
I merely resigned myself philosophically to the 
doom of all children. I did not like standing 
in a crowd of children round the piano singing 
hymns, and I did not care for playing games 
on the bare floor under the eye of a school- 
_ mistress, but I liked to sit and look at pictures 
of dogs and horses while Fraulein Fenkohl 
touched them with a pointer and made us 
Yepeat after her “Der Hund” and “ Das 
Pferd.” If I hated the German songs we were 
taught, it was only because at home I was 
constantly being cajoled into singing them to 
Visitors. Hence the sulky expression that has 


the purgatory © 
ee oadays, there would be an outery 
m: 


i _ ‘The belief that learning can 
Se ees into a boy through the pals 
Fe hon or the breeches ee exi 

the Sadists. 
os ies - the older type of er ; 
f I have never seen a cane used na 
Other boys from other schools ee ‘og 
their experiences with plagose hea 
and describe how, by polig a 
nore Tee act dimnish the sting of the 
i  dimini ing e | 
ee A on whether the belief in the h 


D onless brooded over my face till the present day. 
I had but to Fier ee ana ( vividest memory of the kindergarten, 
for an npr Be ame him above Uly: Owever, is of nothing I learned there, but of 
master, in order to 


@ day on which the nurse called for us early 
8nd took us off home because a mad bull had 
n shot in the street in which we lived. It 

to me, as I look back on it, curiously 
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i n Ww! 
i erils ever since the day on © 
Pag ae of five, 1 ees ae q 
rten run by two Ger 
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ied us off home in this 

ie ane was dead: Bul it 
t a mad bull was shot 

was not aay Cas d, amid the excite. ' 
in Elmwoo , no one at home could believe ( 
ment, I Sears they had the evidence of their 
ole oe were alive. What made : 
exes! tA Il the more real to our imaginations 
aden t that the bull belonged to our 
pee Some days afterwards, when I went 
eee shops with my mother, we called at 
fet tcher’s to order a sirloin. When she was 
the bute it, I tugged at her sleeve till she 
be down to listen to me. * Yes, dear, 
Pa “ whatisit?’’ ‘‘ Tell him, not from 
the q bull,” I asked her earnestly. She 
Es hed and passed on my request to the 
ae and the butcher laughed. He gave 
a ies promise however, and assured me 
that he wouldn’t dream of sending a joing 
from the mad bull to our house. a : 
shrank from contact with ee Te a 

ing to the way in w ) L 
Beno them while they ved stl le 

bout for a time in alme 7 
fal of mad bulls as of Papists, ne 
bullock that was being driven ‘ay mae 
along the road was for some time*a he as 
a potential mad bull in my eyes, an eae 
of bullocks a potential herd of mai ee 
One day, on my way to school, I on : y 
or thirty bullocks advancing along e 
from the opposite direction with conan 
lowered heads. Fearing that my rs, 
had come, I rushed up to an old gent ws, } 
thrust my hand into his overcoat po 
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illogical to 
fashion. now 


School 


looking up into his face, shouted, “« 
mad bulls!” at thé ¢ 


the absurd figure, You will 
that going to a Somewhat distan 
was an experience more excit 
perhaps, altogether suitable to a 
boy. If I had stayed on at it, I should 
undoubtedly have developed into an athlete, 
for no child of five ever learned to sprint faster 
cow. Still, I was not sorry 
ar to be taken away and sent 
to a more arduous school that was only a few 
doors away from us. 

How delightful is the introduction to all 
one’s new books at the beginning of a new 
school-year! Some men tell us that they 
hever outlive their sense of excitement on 
Seeing the curtain go up at the beginning of 
a play. The child, I think, feels something 
like the same excitement on taking a new 
school-book into its hands. Later on, it 
may come to regard it with indifference or 
€ven with aversion, but who can turn the 
unsullied pages of a new school-book without 
4n exquisite premonitory joy? One’s pleasure 
18 mainly the pleasure of curiosity. Here are 
new, strange territories in which one must 
I31 


see, however, 
t kindergarten 
ing than was, 
tiny and timid 


School 


ht be nearer the mark to 


vel. Or, it mig. 
oS fe ee rooms in the few, strange house in 
eo one is going for a year to live. Even q 


‘ys going into a room that it has neyey 
Cae efare and that has just been unlocked, 
more does a fhild enjoy the first | 


School 


How much b ; that were set to u: 

sight and touch ofa ae ree 4 Lita Arthur's did I prefer spelli ion ails children Great] 

History of England, Su ona hae ing-Book |  yegarded as a low accomplish reat y ocnerally 

Superseded, Harbison’s Geography—they are without boasting, that | inate sh fay, 
j 0od at it, 


erhaps, the books that one would pray 
Set ee with on a desert island il 
once for a few days they represented the unex. 
plored world, and we did not stay to ask 
whether the world was worth exploring, J¢ | 
may be that from the outset there is an 
instinctive thirst for knowledge in us, ang 
that this early appetence deludes us into 
unwarrantable hopes at the sight even of q 
new geography. If so, it is not long before 
we are disenchanted, and the more we learn of 
the exports of foreign countries and of the 
dates and the wives of kings, the less high 
we esteem them. There is little enough 
this knowledge that we would acquire sa 
under compulsion. Still, I do not think 
ever abandon hope entirely, but, as we 
betrayed into disappointment at one 


Yet it is odd that the onl 7 
spelling in the schoolroom iss 
failed to spell correctly. “ Creature 
schoolmistress when it came to my t 
C-r-double e-c-h-e-r,” diewacea “No 
no, she said, : not ereecher—creature ae 
animal.” I again misheard the word “and 
_ saw in my mind’s eye a little crawling insect 
called a “‘creecher,” of which I had never 
before heard; and, obstinate as the child 
in Wordsworth, I repeated: “ C-r-double 
e-c-h-e-r.” I was vexed with myself when 
the next boy answered and I realized that the 
word was ‘“ creature,” which I could have 
spelt, so to speak, in my sleep. It is a curious 
fact that, when we look back on our childhood 
nothing stands out more clearly than our most 
trivial mistakes. I remember nothing of the 
of a subject after another, we look forw teading class except being corrected one d 
with all the more eagerness to the next. for pronouncing “determined” “ deter: 
Thus it was in arithmetic. Multiplication minded.” I remember nothing of those read- 
might. be vexation, and division Mf Ings from the Bible with which we always 
but how ardently we went on to proportioi began Monday’s school except that a litile 
How thrilling was our introduction to practi r-haired girl, whose turn it was to read the 
(a branch of arithmetic of which, alas, Trem Verse about the suicide of Judas Iscariot : 
ber nothing but the name)! I looked up ‘And all his bowels gushed out,” pronounced 
word in the dictionary to-day, but that didnot & the first syllable of “ bowels” as though it 
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I can scarcely remembep 


eh 6 oo,”? 
rhymed ce I cared ‘for any of the sup. 


School 


indee in th 

jects we were ae early the pleas mee ath under the limes and ton ete cinder 

T remember much ile coe fe I tush of the game of Wild B oeke part in the 
atterns © ers of new seemed those powerful ei Hon enviable 


k in the p ‘ ini 
«oe reise-books—patterns fike the veinmmaiag 


had a genius for hing oe ippery boys who 


ject, I think, from whj i 
marble. ‘The first subject, I think, which —for cast: nels) Chie 
I got a definite and entrancing pleasure wag throws Baar tie Cae ra pee a Tock 
s may have been partly because el For myself, I was as a 


rule an early capture with 
flung around me while the fat 
two, three, a man for me 


tin. Thi : 
ue “aa the first subject I was taught by 9 


aster, and so seemed to advance me a sta 

Se aawioad: But I think I loved the ia 
guage for its own sake, and enjoyed declinin 
© mensa, a table” and “ puer, a boy ” with g 
novitiate delight in the ever-delightful game 
of words. Latin grammar, they say, is a dry 
subject. I never found it so. There is g 

pleasure of mastery—of a continuously increas. 
ing mastery of a precise and clearly-marke¢ 
world—to be had from it, such as the mathe- 
matical child may obtain from Euclid, bu 
that I, at least, could never obtain from 
incoherent facts of history or geograph 
It was in the Latin class, too, in that admirable 
work, Fabule Faciles, that I first read of 
labours of Hercules and of the quest of the 
den Fleece and realized that there were o' 
stories almost as good as “ Jack the Gian 
Killer” and Hans Andersen’s ‘‘ Ugly Duck 
ling.” Fabule Faciles is the only book of 
the time of which the charm did not fade as the 
pages became soiled with use. Even Fab 
Faciles did not persuade me that it was be' 
to go to school than to stay away from 
But, if I had to go to school, here at le 
was a reward for my pains. 
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Boar after school. I can sti i 
rr Se : ill ¢. 
ee te ee this reason mae thew 
; er that my schooldays st 
light through the chambers of ny 
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oing to /Scotland for the | 


G 
XVIII. On Since the Age of Twoa 


First Time 


k and, naturally, it was rain. 
aes ak oc train crossed the _ border 
at think, a station called Berwick. It 
was impossible to see anything through the 
dining-car windows except the streams t 
down the panes and the blurred reflections of 
our own long illuminated box. Nevertheless 
I experienced a strange lifting of the heart as 
the train bore me on deeper and ever deeper 
into this wild, dark country that I had so often 
longed to visit. I had the pleasant emotions 
of a foreigner, to whom all places that the 
eye of Heaven doth visit are exciting or amus- 
ing. There was a little stern-browed man 
with a red moustache sitting at the. tabl 
opposite to mine and pouring soda-water into 
a glass of whisky. It was with difficulty that 
I kept from addressing him in his own tong 
“ Ha’ein’ a wee yin, Sandy?” He wore such 
an earnest expression as he drank his whi 
and-soda, however, that I was not sure t 
he would take my well-meant raillery in good 
part. On the whole I concluded that, a 
Scotsmen are a sensitive race, the best 
I could do was to keep a chain on my lips 
indeed, not to speak to the natives unt 


was spoken to. 
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I began then to meditate on 
craving of mine to ecall a 
aged Scotsman “Sandy.” Jt ; 
yt, that Scotsmen ae anything new : oe 
I have known Scotsmen all my life Bar 1 
have never either \known any of them to be 
called “ Sandy ” or’even wished to call one of 
them “Sandy” before, ere in their 
own country I realized that I felt differently 
towards them. I was like Hvosdbent in 

ega i 
back up the laneways of my tee 1 
songs, too, about “bonny lassies ” and 
“juist a drappie in oor ee.” J recalled from 
the days of my youth in Manchester one 
young Scotsman, with so sober an eye yet 
with so very little else that was sober about 
him, who at midnight used to make us join 
in the chorus of “‘ Doon the burn, Davey lad,” 
at one o’clock used very tenderly and very 
tearfully to make us join in the chorus of 
“ Kind, kind and gentle is she,” and at two 
o’clock in the morning, with sobs in his throat 
and his tumbler of whisky on the top of the 
piano, used to sing ‘‘ All people that on earth 
do dwell.” He was a very unfortunate young 
man. He belonged to a Presbyterian family, 
and was believed by his parents to be a teetotal- 
ler. Consequently, he never dared to go home 
ill he was sure his father was asleep. His 
almost scared anxiety to spare his father’s 
feelings was one of the most touching instances 
of filial devotion I have ever known. “ No,” 
he would say, pulling out his watch under a 
mp at about half-past three, as we walked 
about the streets to keep him company, “ the 
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Tespectable uae 
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been slightly addicted to « aidli i 

burn” at smoking» concerts, Aout ee, the 
been-rather above than below the average 
in all the virtues that make for peace and 
prosperity in the home. Probably : 


be sitting up for me yet, 
old fellow mer another’ hour. * And then, 
daren’t Ti need, he bellowed at the top of hig 
as he adva all the stars and all Manchestey 


berry ean: “Tis the march, °tis the 
co! 


5 mar-t-r-¢4i of the Cameron : the Man 
en vege embossing to be gy Siete Sixt was poo ba ei, Man 
a npany of a man who insists on drawin; ¢ Harry Lander 
the con 


ion of the police, especially if one 

Seat nov him very well. As a mattey 
f fact, I scarcely knew this Scotsman except 
2 his ‘unwilling audience in the small hours, 
He was a young business man with an obscure 
passion for the company of journalists, whom, 
I fancy, he regarded with veneration ag 
embodiments of the intellectual life, There — 
was, unhappily, very little opportunity for the | 
intellectual life while he was present, for, when 
he was not telling us how sad it was that he 
could never go home in the evenings for fear 
his family might notice his breath, he was 
usually roaring snatches of song about having 
‘‘paidled in the burn”’ or about laying him 
doon and deeing for bonnie Annie Laurie 
or about “no being fou.” However, he 
seemed to lead a charmed life. It may be 
that the police knew that, whatever his faults, 
was a good son. : 
= iter more than twenty years his a 
dering of “* All people that on earth do ne 
came back to me as I sat in the train i 
hurried me towards Glasgow. Not bar 
thought of him as a characteristic oe 
figure. Most of the Scotsmen I have k : 
have been quiet men who did not sing me ‘ 
street. They have, most of them, pe ; 
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depressingly normal, There was not an accent 
to be heard that I might not have heard in 
Fleet Street. Scotland, I confess, was at a 
first glance disappointing me—Scotland that 
I had never visited since the age of two. 
By the age of two, Iam told, I had been in 
Scotland three times, and it was in Scotland 
that I first learned to walk. Scotland, if 
the truth must be told, did not teach me to 
walk very well, but to be able to walk at all 
is something, and so far I feel that I am in 
Scotland’s debt. I do not know whether I 
really remember anything of those early 
visits, but I persuade myself that I remember 
a steep street in Oban with a shop full of 
toys at the head of it and, in the country- 
side, shaggy cattle of a kind that T have never 
Seen since except in an Academy picture. 
t will be seen, however, that, in revisiting 
Scotland after so long an interval, I was 
teturning to a scene associated with one of the 
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infancy. I ama Scotsman, satisfaction to know th é 
triumphs of my = ast if my legs. And I ; iby ; at, as a baby, I bea 
I told myself, eraeal links with Scotland, I driven ough Glasgow in a cab. 


other sent A 
ei to hear a story, when I was a child,— 


o not know—that one of m 
bat ey A Sah Pi sbyterian minister 
ene searidalized his parish by Wearing silyep 
puceles on his shoes and, as a means of gettj 
rid of so undesirable a character, was sent as 
a missionary to the northern parts of Ireland, 
Ihave always been vain of those silver buckles, 
T also think of them with gratitude, because, 
if it had not been for them, my ancestor might 
never have left Scotland, and I might neve; 
have been born. I was thus, by the time th 
train was drawing into Edinburgh, in a mood 
to feel that I was arriving, after several 
generations’ absence, in my native capital, 

It was so much the more exasperating tha’ 7 
all of it that I could see was a number of 
lamps in a dark railway-station. Here was I, 
for the first time in my life, in the loveliest 
city in this witch-shaped island, and I could 
see no more of it than if I had been sitting on 
the platform at Balham. There is, however, 
a curious and unjustifiable pleasure in passing 
even through the station of a city famou 
for its history or its beauty. How often hav: 
I sat in the train in Chester station anc 
delighted in the quaint and ancient shop-fronts, 
though I could not see them, and had never 
seenthem! Sothat I did not consider my visit 
to Edinburgh wasted. Why, it is pleasant to 
be told that one has once visited a famous 


And now I was returning to G] 
first time after all these derelict y, 
Reekie!” I mur, ured affe 
sat in the taxi anil 
night-filled streets, J am told. 
burgh that is called « Auld Reekie, 


‘Aasgow for the 
ears. “ Auld 


word “Trish.” [| agreed, and she inquired : 
“ From the Orange pairts?” Tassented again, 
but told her that I was not absolutely an 
Orangeman. “Ah’m a Protestant maself,” 
she assured me, nodding gravely. I told her 
that I had friends of both persuasions. “Ma 
husband was a Catholic,” she said, as though 
she were telling me a fact of extraordinary 
importance, “‘ but ah’m a staunch Protestant,” 
You who have never lived in Belfast can, 
ners, hardly understand how childishly 
appy it can make a Belfast man to be greeted 
with a conversation like this on arriving for 
the first time in a strange city. Outside 
Belfast it is almost impossible to find anybody 
who takes the slightest interest in one’s religion, 
yet here was a sober-faced, middle-aged Scots- 
I4I 


remember. It used to cause me conside) 
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ne straight to the heart 
ee ease minutes. Nothing coulg 
See ened that would have made me fee] 
ea HEP ortably at home on my first night 


ee whether‘it is the custom jp 

: ae ee all men as “ Gentleman i 3 
ee is how the chambermaid always 
nid tied me. ‘ Here’s your tea, gentleman,” - 
al id say, as she came in in the morning ; 
ae Get up now, gentleman; it’s half-past 
a ». or “May I have a read of your 
Herald, "gentleman, when you're done With | 
it?” And her grave, friendly figure—she 
never smiled—would retreat leisurely through 
meee of being spoken to in this unaccus- 
tomed fashion, and in spite of the mood in 
which I had crossed the border, I felt much 
less of a foreigner in Glasgow than I had 
expected to feel. Perhaps it was that the 
blood of the minister with the silver buckles 
knew that it was at last at home. I even 
admired the appearance of the city—its 
imposing four-square dignity in the rain— 
contrary to all I had ever heard of the pla 
except from Glasgow men. If there mi ; 
towns in which people make money—and 


te oe fg Cee matter for me, and I refused to make any 
ey could a 


2 7 en concession on the point even to widespread 
and Liverpool and ai. But perhaa public sentiment. Later on, men began to 
ey ao ntie i “to. me anne wear soft collars, and I still remained faithful 
menta () e critical. L a 
undoubtedly the City of the Silver Shoe 
buckles, 
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> > es 


tive and revolutionary. You may like 
novelty in polities and hate it in socks. The 


3 The women who are most conservative in 
their politics, indeed, are probably those who 


their clothes. There are, on the other hand, 
many persons like myself who would rather 
see changes political than changes sartorial, 
I do not remember any change in the fashions 
of men’s dress that I liked on its first appear- 
ance. [ temperamentally dislike even a new 
kind of collar. How I detested the double 
or “barmaid” collar when it was first intro- 
duced! Artists declared that it was a great 
improvement on the old high single collar 
that surrounded the neck like a white wall. 
But habit rather than beauty settled the 


to the old white wall. It was only when, 
after a friend’s protests, I kept my eyes open 
one day during a walk through the streets 
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what other men were wearing and coyjg 
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F ther kind. J 
to see ingle other ‘person wearing ¢p hall probably go on do; on : 
ingle e 5 A doing so til] 
Be ed of collar e ae that I became | walking through the streets made 
5 ight be becoming an eccent: become aware that I am a] 
pes Wed io fall in with the times, Son Hop ne on mY practice 


and resolve i eas n 
otion that it is only dandies 
Sees these troubles about their dress to be willing to look 
we could not be a greater mistake, J] 
sure I have given as much thought to collars, 
hats, ties and boots as if I were the best. 
dressed man in London. When I changeq 
from a stiff to a soft collar, it cost me a wren h 
such as a man must feel who crosses the fj 
in the House of Commons. I do not suppo: 
it was any sentimental associations with 
collars that caused this. Tt was simply 
I was accustomed to think of myself 
person in a stiff collar, and I had a lazy 
like of having to accustom myself to a d 
ferent-looking person in a soft one. Even 
vanity, which is the commonest infirmity 
persons of my sex, had very little to sa 
the business. I honestly believe that in dr 
I am mainly guided by an indolent hostili 
to change. As soon as I began to wear a 
collar, I realized that it was both more Co! 
fortable and less ugly than its predece: 
and, within a few months, i had becom 
conservative in regard to it as I had pi 
viously been in regard to the other. 
the War came to an end, and men went 
to starch as to one of the blessings and symb 
of peace, nothing but mockery in the sti zs 
could have induced me to follow the g 
fashion. To-day I still wear a soft co 
and wonder that human beings should ev! 
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ny article of 
odd for the sake of 


In this I think I am a ¢ ical 
Conservative, If everybody fa inne 
hats again, I should at first regard it as an 
outrage to be expected to do so. I should 
declare that I was free to wear what I pleased 
and that never would [ submit to such an 
indignity. I might even send a subscription 
tothe Anti-Tall-Hat League. As time passed, 
however, and I saw my friends and acquaint- 
ances one by one accepting the new fashion as 
a matter of course and wearing tall hats with- 
out any noticeable alteration in their char- 
acters, my feelings would gradually change, 
and I should probably forget the next year to 
send in my subscription. Then I should 
suddenly realize to my horror that there were 
only about three of us left, and that I looked 
tather odd in a world that had gone over in 
chorus to the tall hat. I should then, rather 
shamefacedly, pay a visit to a hatter, and, 
when I found a silk hat to fit me, I should 
feel strangely pleased, and tell myself that 
it was not so uncomfortable after all, and 
that it suited me much better than I had 
expected. There is a peculiar pleasure to be 

d from looking like everybody else. What 
everybody else is wearing becomes in itself 

standard of rightness, and, when once we 
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ve get from it a satisfactio, 
ble to that qhich we obtain from F 
compara iene, I do not know Wwhethey 
ood eae to cowardice or to some POSitive 
this is irtue. But I do know that, great as. 
coc vi leasures of being odd, the Pleasures 
are Cine odd rival and probably SUrpagg 
of no ‘Art-students in their teens, In revolt 
pen t everything that is prosaic and utifj. 
Gran delight in challenging society with 
atrange hats, strange bows, strange clog ks 
strange costumes and strange collars; anq jp 
is an amusing game while it lasts. As men 
nor older, however, they feel less and ] 
inclined to differentiate renee from th . rown accustomed to 
fellows in so obvious a fashion, an a what summer, and I went on living as if it were 
ever art is in them into their work ne er than summer till long after everybody else had 
into their personal appearance. They know accepted the fact that the cold months were 
before they are thirty that life is too short oy upon us. Similarly, when once I had put on 
a full-grown man to have time to waste on an overcoat, I did not like taking it off again, 
deliberately looking unlike his fellow-creat I usually wore it even in the class-room, and 
It is impossible to make any general Tul it was only when there was not another over- 
the subject that has not many exception: coat to be seen under the blue sky of spring 
but it is safe to say that among elderly m that I discarded it for the season. Not that 
those who set out with the most determin I have not also experienced the pleasure of 
purpose to look like artists are nearly being the first as well as that of being the last 
those who are the least artistic in any achi —the first to wear a straw hat, the first to 
ment but their dress. The great artist, leave off the waistcoat during a blazing Faster. 
may be sure, feels that dress is not a sufficient There is some gratification in being a pioncer 
important matter to make it worth a ma 


even in so small a matter as this. Possibly 
while to refuse to conform to the custo there is the same gratification in being in 
his time in regard to it. He is more # 


advance of the crowd in recognizing some new 
to mix with his fellows as one of them 


er author or artist. Here, however, as in regard 
a bird of paradise to clothes, I yield to new fashions slowly, and 
ge ae Aer their stares. find it even more of a struggle ultimately to 


Thus, though I hate new fashions in clothe F conform. 1 find it difficult to believe that 
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I believe that ever 
favour of falling in with them, 
ance either to ado 
them is, I believe, almost enti 
to look peculiar, J should 
_ for instance, if I wore spats, but I 


have accepted i 
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Jd will ever again produce so goog 
the we Shakespeare, so good a biographer ad 
Fohnson’s Boswell, so good an essayist a. 
Montaigne in one sort and Lamb in anothey, 
There are others, however, who seem Tathe 
to seek in literature for something that will 
satisfy their craving for novelty. Even 
they become enthusiastic about an old authop. 
it is usually about one who has become the 


novelty of the meme s : result a having 
been set on a new pedestal—some Donne go « ; ] 
Webster. There is no means of desi 4 ee one in the sh 
which of us get the greater happiness from iow. 50 + i. counter; “nobody wears 
books. With most of us the pleasures are | This is the eallan © ae stoppe 
mingled—the pleasure in tradition and “it’s a good aes 
pleasure in novelty. It is possible for the and showed me the nami ar re took one out 
same man to enjoy both Milton and ¢h I have so little of an se pore !o 
Georgians. The chief difference between th confess I had not notion th ee ee 
lover of tradition and the lover of noyvelt: longer wearing colle "a a Hay WETe RUS 
that the one will like a thing in spite of its and I was rather sus ee sttenily wings, 
being new, while the other will like it or for there was a loge aie shopman, 
account of its being new. It is, no doubt earance sale in the window eases ig 
fortunate for literature that there should b yielded to his persuasions and tee 
both kinds of readers—those who are number of collars which I regarded with me 
reluctant to admit that the good books | siderable hostility. When I got out Secs 
which they are accustomed can be eq street my hostility increased, and so heat 
that they insist on a new book proving was my longing for my own sort of collar 
_ tight to enter the charmed circle, and tho: that within five minutes I found myself in 
who are so eager to welcome what is new another shop asking for “a wing collar with 
they open the door alike to rubbish and round wings, size 16, and 1} inches high,” and 
genius at the first knock. y I was elated when the shopman produced 
This train of reflections began, as the what I wanted without a moment’s hesitation. 
itself began, with a collar. I was going 4 the same time, so strange is human nature 
to dinner and, remembering that I was sho} t, as the result of what the previous shop- 
of collars, I went into a shop to buy one. = had said, I did not now quite like the 
asked for a wing collar, size 16, either 1 © of the collar with the round wings, I 
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2} inches high—TI coulg 
I wanted. The shopman ‘bro nember which 


and showed me a 
Pietdian anoles “aes of collars with large 


round corners ? ” I asked him you any with 
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q ff home with both kinds, 
pought it a Se alied *begun to dress, the | 
but, by ee Nobody wears where now 
shopman tively into my mind that it woulq: 
sunk so effec d an effort of will to put on the | 
have bakes ar, The collar with square. | 
butterfly ines began to assume a new charm 
angled Ww! ht that everybody was wearing it, 
as I ee this point this evening everybod 
aa ve ould be at one. I was still uncertain 
a hee the shopman had spoken the tru 5 
i tit is difficult entirely to disbelieve a drap er 
ot ‘tailor, and undoubtedly the angular eo a 
166k d rather well. I set out for dinner not 
aiat a lingering doubt, but, when I arrive 
Me oment’s glance told me that every othe 
a resent was wearing exactly the same 
saree collar as myself, and I felt that pe iar 
36 being dressed like everybody else which 


y 


XX. This Bodyo = as ‘pe 


eke are occasional items of news in 
the papers that pull us up and tempt 


us to examine our attitude in regard to some 
question as if for the first time. One item of 
the kind was the announcement of the will of 
Edward Martyn, Irish revivalist and cousin 
of Mr. George Moore, in accordance with 
which his dead body was to be given to a 
medical school for dissection and the remains 
were afterwards to be buried, like other dis- 
secting-room corpses, in a pauper’s grave. 
Who, on reading this, could fail to turn round 
and ask himself whether he could endure the 
prospect of his body’s being subjected, though 
past sense, to the knives of medical students ? 
There are few people, indeed, who could be 
entirely indifferent on such a matter, If a 
man is careless of the fate of his body after 
death, as Socrates was, it is thought a suffi- 
ciently remarkable fact to be preserved in 
his biography. Christians ought, perhaps, of 
all people to/have been most able to achieve 
this happy carelessness. But even the belief 
in the immortality of the soul has seldom 
persuaded human beings that a dead body is 
48 worthless as the husk of a seed that has 
burst out of darkness into a flower. In the 
Tesult, Christians have for centuries paid 
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iia ivilized races. 

i only to the civi 

worst of it is, I know I shall get fond a i 
shape of collar, and that other pee s 
tired of it, and that I shall have oe t 

the same crisis when the mache 
comes into its own again. And Is give 
i 0. ae eee ‘5 
fel Bale we leave such trivialities to 


women ? 
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d bodies as though they Were 
n the living, and many a Poor 


ha r ° 

more noble thar had the hats of. passerg..o outcry during the War against the = 

man bes ee bl he has driven through 4” German “corpse-factory,” in vwhich. decd 
raised a: mmorpse. I do not know how ea soldiers were turned into use 


This Body 


be honoured and not treat, 


honour to dca ed as refuse. The 


; ne ful oils or chem- 
eee Christians believe that after Jon, jcals for the munition factories, was something 
eee ct the sound of a trumpet the body 4 ore “than an expression of Propagandist 
a 


rey of worms and of dusty tin 
will Selle Peon of the earth, recompos 
into the likeness of a living man. Probah 
there are few who would now confess to a; 
certainty about the matter. But man 
men in the past believed that the dead } 
far from being @ worthless garment that ¢ 
soul had cast off for ever, was the very 
ment that the soul would resume on its 5 
tion into Paradise. Even those Chris 
who despised the body alive glorified it 
death, and a saint’s body that he had k 
starved and unclean as beneath conte 
was revered after death as something 
a divine power to perform miracles. 
may seem, and is, paradoxical, but the 
of the living in presence of a dead bo 
natural to reflecting men. Certain s 
we are told, pay honour to the bode 0 
dead only because they fear that, if 


hypocrisy. It was absurd to believe that 
the Germans, being human beings, would 
sanction such a thing; but it was natural 
to believe that, if they did, they would them- 
selves be so much the less, human beings. 
And yet, if it is right to usé a dead man’s 
body for purposes of medicine, there is no 
logical reason why it should be a crime to use 
a dead man’s body for purposes of war. It 
is arguable, indeed, that the needs of war are 
the more urgent, and/ that therefore the 
“corpse-factory ” should be less horrifying 
to us than the dissecting-room. As a matter 
of fact, the dissecting-room would horrify us 
a great deal more if it were not that we have 
nationalized (or municipalized) the bodies of 
friendless paupers. When anatomists sent 
their scouts into the graveyards to dig up the 
dead who had died solvent, the friends of the 
dead leagued themselves together and guarded 
, ¢ the body by night till it had rotted in the 
not, the spirits of the dead will haunt earth. How many of us in our childhood 
But the civilized man, who has no grew up amid a thousand-and-one tales of 
terrors, is as reverent because, perha’ pS, body-snatchers! What devils they and the 
sees in the dead body a sign and wonder | kidnappers seemed! How thrilling to hear 
hanges the aspect of the world for h of their adventures! We might laugh at 
chang} him to the very door of the them, as at the crimes of Bluebeard, but we 
brings life laughed uneasily. Yet in another thousand 
of his ee Tye, the reason, the world years men may be looking back on the body- 
Me tions the feeling that the dead} Snatchers and kidnappers as among the saints 
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that we wish to go on with it. 
at least our inseparable concn aires 
pent to perch or to the tavern,’ whether We 
foun a epeuks in the sunny waist of 
spe a ee y a coal fire at home, whether 
we played in the nursery or were kings of the 
football field, or fell in love or were rewarded 
with oe great public prizes of the world, 
There as not been a single experience of our 
a ee. Pieper te feet possible without 
9 » Heart, lungs, brain, mouth, 
and ae wonder that St. Fvaiiciat 
5 aie : y on i -bed, apologized to his bod 
the dissecting-rooms are to be supplied Whe having used it so ill, for withode it there on 
ere have been no St. Francis, and the birds would 
have gone without their only sermon. How, 
then, can we be indifferent to such an asso- 
ciate? If a church made from the stones of 
the hills becomes sacred through associations, 
so that men, on entering it, take off their 
hats out of reverence for the temple of God, 
e how much less surprising is it that a man 
my body into the reckless hands of med should take thought for the fate of his body 
students. I do not know why, except t that is made of flesh and bones! Many men 
I cannot help somehow or other identifymg | even leave instructions that honours shall be 
my body with myself. Socrates was phil paid to their dead bodies such as they never 
sopher enough, on the eve of his death, eee groin te es the ae Unionist 
see his body as a shell and to say to who asked that his body should be wrapped 
self: ‘ That is not I.”’ Most of us, hag in i Union Jack sig aaa out and Buned 
ouch we might admit in our intellige in Britannia’s sea. Others have died the 
ae a bodies were not we, would continu more easily because they knew that their 
to think of them as ourselves in our imag remains (as the phrase goes) would be buried 
tions. Whatever our essenceeinan i some particular place—on the top of a hill, 
the body that we have visited the earth, or in a cemetery with ghostly headstones 
we cannot dissociate from it any aaa visible from the sea at evening, or under the 
ences that have made life so well worth living § trees by an old church in a_half-deserted 
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rogres: oe er, 
F certainly as much to be said in reason for | 


bodies casually from the graveyards ag faa 
giving it the right to use its lancets on the | 
unclaimed bodies of paupers. But, as vical 


such a religious devotion to science that 
will volunteer for the dissecting-room in thei 
wills. But our first instinct, if volunteer 


a painful sacrifice. 
I, for one, should find it difficult to beque 
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should feel melancholy if 


be buried in the Saharg 


J myself 


as to 5 
I shows Ze of the colonies, and for a Jo, 
or € 


e felt a sharp pang if it hay 
Hit een fee I should be buried pal 
es except in my own country, and T wag 
Ww. fee lar even as to the exact spot in that. 
parti know if I care so mu as I once dig. 
have a growing objection to bein, 
ey ymnexe at all. Nor do I take ¢ 
the prospect of being burned. So long 
one thinks of one’s body as a living thing, 
can hardly imagine an end to it that does 
seem almost as horrible as the dissecting-ta} 
To be perpetuated as a mummy—who woul 
eare for that? Better to be cleansed swift 
by the earth into a skeleton in a Chri 
grave. When I had just left school 
thought I was a pantheist, I used to te 
sentimental pleasure, as other boys 
done, in the prospect that flowers would sp 
from my tomb. I even liked the thor 
that I should help to fertilize the ea 
those flowers. I cannot comfort mys 
easily now, though I should be the happ { 
I thought the gardener would occasion 
pay some small attention to my covertw 
But I have really no taste for the be 
and, if it were possible, I do not think 
ever visit it, but should continue “ Ls 
of this excellent earth as long as the Wa 
It is said that in the end men 


village. 


y 


leave it. 
spirits than 


home, and the only home in whi 
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Jived all my life is my body, 

Saturn, I have nevertheless been h: 
never to wish to change it for a 
have wished to be a better man 
wished for the new spirit to inhab 
body, for, though it is a body t 
could be proud of, not being bui 
the noble styles of architecture, I 
it and am bound to it by all man 
pathies. Not that I have looked after it as 
well as I might have done. I have allowed it 
to sink into dilapidation and disrepair, so that 
it already resembles more than it should a 
piece of antiquity. But even the crooked 
man with the crooked cat probably lived 
happily enough in his crooked little house, 
and would not have left it without compul- 
sion. Hence, though I cannot share their 
faith, I should not be sorry to think that those 
Christians were right who believe that on the 
last day the body will be whisked through 


Born under 
appy enough 
better. If [ 
I have still 
it the same 
hat no man 
It in any of 
am used to 
ner of sym- 


the air to become the house of the soul again 
in a better world. 
or pretend that this is a laudable attitude. 
I admire Socrates, indeed, and all those who 
have despised the body as a fragile pot or as 
grass that withers, but I cannot help recog- 
nizing the fact that I am not of their company. 


I do not defend myself 


On the other hand, I cannot go so far as those 


people who shrink from the grave all the more 
because they cannot endure the thought of 
the rain beating down upon them by night 
and chilling their senseless bones. 
somewhere lately that, when the woman he 
loved died, Abraham Lincoln was almost 
driven mad during a storm by the feeling that 


I read 
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F wling and the rain falling & 

ine wind Others have told me that i 
er ies 

share a i q hate to be buried in a certain 


use it was “very damp,» 
cn Tee subject to rheumatism. ii ( 

ut tion Was aS valid, however, as is 
cua of most of us to lie, misshapen 
objec under the eyes of a professor on 
Serecting-tabl . We impute to our d 
bodies many of the senses and shames of 
and we shudder without reason at | 
thought of things occurring to them th 
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cling, and I know a man who sai 


brary 


XXI. Change wom oo a = 
if is astonishing what a difference a still 

morning of sunshine can make to the 
face of London. On such a morning, London 
ceases to be merely a shabby collection of 
shops and lodgings and becomes a charming 
city of pleasure as open to the sun as a country 
lane. The shining bodies of the motor-cars 
swarming in the streets begin to seem as 
natural in the air as insects, and, indeed, the 
few that have been painted in bright colours 
—scarlet or blue or green or yellow—amuse 
the eye like the first butterflies of the season. 
I hope the artists who have lately been con- 
spiring to transform railway stations will 
afterwards turn their attention to motor- 
cars, and will help to bring about a time when 
motor-cars in the streets of a city will be as 
gaudy and attractive toys as the blue-and- 
red country carts that bump along the roads 
in one’s memories of childhood. It may have 
been only a coincidence that I saw several 
of these coloured cars on the first certain day 
of spring. But they seemed like flying 
messengers of the change that was every- 
where transmuting town from a_builder’s 
yard into a habitation on the bank of a great 
stream. The first sun of spring seems actually 
to create a new earth before our eyes. The 
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ich are essentially the trees 
Jane-tree® bla seem exquisitely beaut; 


the streets, RO” 5.411, dark balls hanging + 
i nds of little aar anging 
with os q delicate branches. The leafless 


oaks in the park rise from the earth like flames 


from underground. There are fey 
of ieee yet and few songs, but at least ES 
have that delighted knowledge that We are 
jn the theatre and that the play is going to 
begin. Or, petheps, it has alreadyaaiaiiay 
The Serpentine has become a shining lake of 


. will fall from the hands of children and m 
maids! A duck even opens her bill in ¢ 
luxurious and ludicrous yawn. Tufted du 
little and long-haired piebalds with e 
bright as daffodils, dart hither and thi 
among the rain of food, more greedy 
brave, and dive trickily under the water, 
leaving a trail of bubbles, and emerging later 
suddenly as Jack-in-the-boxes. Sparrows 
most sing as they hop about among 
crumbs and bathe themselves with enthusi 
in the crisped and shallow waters as only 
dwellers bathe. Sea-gulls, the brown P 
spreading over their heads, are diving 4 m 
the air like rooks pace a storm, and seem’ 
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be engaged in a dance in whi i 

continual change of partners, cae : 
of their bodies, as the sun flashes on fen, 
transforms London into a harbour town. sa t 
as the blue-tit’s feathers, as he harigs ‘Head 
downwards with the light glancing on him 
tzansform London into a Persian garden. 


‘London, it may be, looks for the most part 


to-day as it looked yesterday, but the sun. 
merely by emphasizing the colour of a bird’s 
feather or by lighting up a blue field of sky 
beyond the black and bare tree-branches, or 
by showing the reflection of a dipping oar in 
the water, deceives us into imagining that a 
new world has been created, and we accept 
the tiniest detail of brightness as though it 


were the full payment of spring. 


It is probable, indeed, that none of us sees 


more than a few details in the world about 
us at any time, and, if the world is re-created 
for us, it is always by some small and to others 
scarcely noticeable thing—a woman’s face, 
a harbour of fishing-boats, a thrush’s song, a 
pair of white bullocks ploughing under the 
olive-trees. Any of these things may be clues 
to that happier world into which the imagina- 
tion is always trying to escape. Or it may be 
that they prove to us that the happier world 
is already about us and that we had only to 
open our eyes in order to see it. It is cer- 
tainly strange that men and women should 
be so easily transported from one existence 
into another by some newly-seen thing that 
may not even interest their neighbours. We 
spend our days in a quest and become dif- 
ferent beings when we have found the object 
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+ dike a child that has discovered a hep. _ 
Ce the first time. Of all quests the .e 
uest of the observer of living creatures, y 
think, is one of the most pleasant. His is 
amusement that 1s continually changing the 
face of the world for him, He may see very 
little happening; but he lives in the constant 
expectation that something is going to happ 
so that even in adverse circumstances he 
retains something of the unreasonable cheer. 
fulness of Mr. Micawber. His pursuit would 
seem to many people extremely unsatisfying 
He will spend hours looking through field. 
glasses and see nothing for his pains. Qn 
Sunday I saw two of this sanguine band stand: 
ing outside the railings of a wood in Richmon, 
Park and staring through their field-glasses 
into a thick tangle of trees. Occasionally, 
from the depth of the wood, you could he 
ugly croaking sounds as of geese mimi 
the bark of a dog. Nothing was visib 
however, but the black masses of huge ne: 
in distant tree-tops, and towards these 
field-glasses were directed. ‘‘I think ther 
a bird in that one to the left,” said a you 
man, pointing to a nest; “TI see some 
white.” And, indeed, even with the 2 | 
eye you could see something white, which, 
if you did not know it must be avheron, ™ 
have been a handkerchief or a piece of 
newspaper caught in the branches. To e2 
of us, however—for I, too, am a prey to 
sort of curiosity—every bark gave pleas 
and, when the young man cried, “I ¢ 
saw it move,” we envied him so fortunate 
experience. A child took the glasses, ® 
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ter a long look said, “ I thi p 
ofethers on its throat,” ane aoe € stripey 
tried to see the stripey feathers on a youn 
so that we might be level with her. B ee 

s such a jungl No. Bubithere 
wa! jungle of concealing branch 
petween us and the nest that the heron was the 
merest blur and, except to the imagination, w: e 

° A , was 
as uninteresting as a daub of grey paint. Yet 
to each of us, I suppose, the world then 
seemed to be populated with herons, and we 
should have contradicted vehemently anyone 
who suggested that we were wasting our 
time in watching a heron that could not in 
fact be seen. We even discussed the question 
whether the spot of white was taking part in 
the clamour of the tree-tops, some holding 
that it was, and the child opposing. We 
strained our eyes, hoping to see its beak open, 
and, when the bird moved again, it seemed a 
notable event. Alas! it was like trying to 
read an undecipherable manuscript. If we 
had wished to study the ways of the heron, we 
should have done far better to go back to 
Captain Knight’s film of the tree-tops at the 
Polytechnic than to stand here outside the 
iron bars in the foolish hope that the herons 
would come out and perform for us. I doubt, 
however, if it was the habits of herons that 
primarily interested us. Tt was not learning 
that we were in pursuit of. We were in quest 
of some experience of the eye that would 
suddenly reveal to us what a delightful, 
unfamiliar and winged world we lived in. 
The cinema is all very well as a record of 
other people’s experiences, but we are ulti- 
mately dissatisfied er other people’s experi- 
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demand experiences of our ow, 
the bush is worth an aviary on the 
ictures. A bird on the pictures, indeed, ;, 
ae m jesson; but a bird that we see om. 
selves awakens @ sleeping world to life, When 
a heron did at last rise on its cloudy wip, 
and disappear over the wood, the young m 
J am sure, was infinitely more excited thay 
if he had seen the whole daily life of the bj 
as it fished and returned home to disgorge 
its catch for its gluttonous nestlings, set forth 
in a series of animated photographs. It wag 
not that he had never seen a heron ft 
before. But there are certain things tha 
however often repeated, remove the filn 
custom from our eyes and enable us to see 
world as the excellent Noah’s Ark that it js, 
and the flight of a heron is one of them. 
I passed on from the wood and went dow 
the slope towards Pen Ponds, where I f 
another man—an elderly gentleman 
white hair—standing on the marshy 
of the water with field-glasses inquisit 
The larger pond, indeed, is a haunt of elder 
gentlemen with field-glasses, for here 
Londoner can see fairly close at hand 
strange fowl, the great crested grebe. I 
a bird famous for the comedy of its cou 
ship, and this is the season of the yea: 
the end of the season—at which it perf 
its flirtation-dance most noisily and with m 
spread gloriously. There is no more ridi 


ences and 
A bird in 


rary 
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“ 
their bills. Then they duck and fling back 


their heads acrobatically as i ; 
the base of their nenks ofa = = 
a shake of their ruffled crowns the 5 eaten 
sae ; » they suddenly 
subside into peace-loving mates floating with 
their lime-white breasts over the surface of 
the water. One sparring-match of this kind 
succeeded another on Sunday morning, occa- 
sionally to be interrupted by an iranine 
male who dashed into the water angrily 
between a happy pair and broke up their 
clamorous argument. Sometimes you would 
see a solitary male swimming swiftly with 
neck stretched out level with the water and 
honking like a mechanical toy, till meeting a 
lonely female he would raise his crest, and the 
two long dark necks would rise above the white 
breasts and, bill to jabbing bill, the birds would 
circle round each other in the water as in a 
dance. There are certainly few odder spec- 
tacles to be seen near London than the court- 
ship of the grebes. It is surprising, in the 
circumstances, that so few old gentlemen go 
out with their ficld-glasses to see them. If 
crested grebes were as numerous as ducks, I 
fancy I should tire of them sooner than of 
ducks, for there is something foreign in their 
antics, and the grebe has no music to equal 
the loud quack of a duck, which is surely one 
of the most beautiful sounds in nature. I 
never hear a duck quacking across the Ser- 


pentine towards evening but a whole land- ,i°”* 


caress in the world than when the two » 


scape rises before me, plotting out London” __ 
confront each other in the water, and se! a 


and substituting a country pond, and fields ss 


rise breast to breast and swing their and hedges running down into meadowsy ang K 60 
from side to side, and tilt at each other ¥ beyond the meadows a river running-intotie~ 
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setting just out of reach 
sea, and ba svhadowy headland. It tr mi 4 


a long *. ve lend. 
into a happy aa 
ne cn a travel without leaving ud 


e 0 t 
ae at J were living far away in the country 


al farmyard ducks, it is possible that 
pear re be enjoying transformation-s 
that blotted out the fields and the hed 
and showed me London. 


¥XIIl. Worry o o 


LP” 


t= bookmaker was a huge black-browed 
red-faced man with a paunch that, 
when once he had sat down ina chair, kept him 
sitting there for the rest of the evening. He 
sat in the smoking-room of the hotel, looking 
as gloomy as the king who never smiled again. 
Other bookmakers sat round the fire in other 
chairs, and occasionally, though not often, 
one of them made, or attempted to make, a 
joke. But the huge black-browed man showed 
scarcely any sign of interest, and, if the joker 
turned round to him as though expecting a 
laugh, he merely said in a deep funereal voice : 
“Wot are you going to ’ave, Bob?” He 
joined in the conversation, indeed, only to 
order drinks or to endorse some pessimistic 
remark that had been made. He mourned 
with the others over the death of a fellow 
bookie—a good fellow who hadn’t been worth 
a quid one day, was worth twenty thousand 
six months later, spent it like a man and died. 
“He was a good fellow, was Bill,” said one, 
“and good fellows never last.” “No, good 
fellows never last,” the others agreed, while 
Christians and Jews took a sip of something 
and sighed as they thought of their own fates. 
The huge man turned his head on his neck 
with difficulty and i at the company 
ad 
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ced like t 
with eyes that ee Pood men aA | Aedraper in a morning coat, with thinni 
c Did yon ed them ; “did anybody ’ere ol - hod ae temp and with dapper spats 
he challe to last?” Th Ewe on his ‘fect, who looked like an inebri 

d man to last! ey nod se e€ an inebriated 
know & good Meir thoughts were mom eockatoo about to deliver an address at a 


al, 
So Ors the large sums of money they haq 


out to the public over the victory 

= had te Pllahad II in the Lincolnshire Hangj- 
cap, and their hearts were full of fear le 
they should have to pay out a still larger sum 
of money if Conjuror II should on the follo 
ing day ‘win the Grand National. “They 
that a quarter of a million ’as gone to Fran 
over the Lincoln,” said a young Jew in 
corner. ‘ It ’asn’t gone yet,” said the b 
browed man. “*Qw d’? you mean °’ 


Pleasant Sunday Afternoon, lean 
in_his wooden arm-chair and, pee 
with his pipe, said: “And the same aig 
would happen, my dear friend, in every busi- 
ness house in England, if it were suddenly 
called on to pay all its debts. Take the Post 
Office even. Do you think that if all the 
people who have deposited fifty million pounds 
in the Post Office Savings Bank were to call 
round to-morrow morning and ask for their 
money, the Post Office could pay them? The 
an, fifty million pounds simply aren’t there. How 
gone yet’? asked the other. is all the business of the country run? Credit. 
mean is,” was the reply, the French ’as won Jsn’t that right ? Correct me if I am wrong. 
a quarter of a million, but will they git it?’ Is there any other business in England that 
“ W’y wouldn’t they git it ? W’y wouldn’t is expected to pay its debts at such short 
they git it ?” repeated the black-browed mar notice as a bookmaker’s? ‘Tell me if I am 
impatiently, “wy would they git it, if wrong, my friend. Isn’t the whole basis of 
money isn’t there to pay?” “ They'll ne the stability of English prosperity simply 
credit?” ‘The big man looked a little puzzled 


see some of it,” a, man with a sandy 
agreed. “Ifa bookmaker can’t pay, “e can't by the long speech of the draper, but he nodded 
gloomily and said: ‘That's so. Credit,” 


_ That seems plain enough,” said the 

ald - “it ain’t Te, fault ; it. ain’t anybod and then, changing the subject :_ “ Wot are 
fault. °E’s beat and ’e knows it. It mig you going to ’ave, Bob?” Bop said that 
3 in the world he was seventy years old and gouty and wasn’t 
‘appen to ibe: ‘teat, Say in able to drink so much as he used to, but that 
he would have just one more—a little drop of 
“the cratur.” ‘‘ Ah,” he said, his eyes shining 
’ with a glow of reminiscent affection, “ it’s 
ene tose ey wether ie a good ae donkey’s years ago since I used to go over to 
bad man. | E can’t pay, and © L ee Treland twice or three times a year, but I 
It might appen to the best me never sit up at night having a drop of ‘ the 
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; his without thinking gh, ‘ Worry 
eratur like t i Ta about % 
You know, boys ove the Irish wont spend it. Gorbli is i 
™. a . rblimey, 
ae 4 fellows—good fellows to a man.” Some, gland you and I knew, arcs tae 


2? 


} En. 
said good fellows never last, {c) 

pe true Scush. Tom Rooney's deaay a 
Barney Rudge, and Jack the Scotchman wh, 
came irom Belfast. And I could name dozens 
more: All good fellows. And all dead. 
He drained his glass at a gulp. | The big man 
did the same, and, as the waiter appeareq 
somebody else said : “* Another before: you 
go, Bob.” Bob declared again that he y . 
seventy years old and had the gout and that 
he had to get up in the morning, but that he 
would just have one more for the sake of the 
boys. ‘An Irishman,” he went on, when he 
waiter had taken the orders, “ will always heh 


““Wot’s going to win to- ” 

AR es 

said the big man; “all I know is that ‘ig 
Conjuror II wins to-morrow, some of us may 

as well go into the workhouse.” “’Ave 
another drink first,” said the Jew flippantly 

and called to the waiter: ‘ Drinks all round, 
Sam!” The man with the sandy beard 
repeated for the nth time that he was seventy 
years old, that he wasn’t able to drink so much 
as he once was, that the Jew could never have 
had the gout or he would know that the only 
thing to do was to go slow, but that, however, 
another drink wouldn’t hurt him, perhaps, 
put that after that he must go to bed— 
positively. I will say this to his credit that 
’ at last he kept his word, and after him yawning 
another Irishman. An Englishman won bookmaker after yawning bookmaker rose 
do that. Here it’s every man for himeele from his chair, stretched himself, said “‘ Good 
The big man nodded behind a long ¢ aoa disappeared, “onugstle 
“That’s right,” he said; ‘‘an Engli OCT: , 

always crabs another Englishman.’ b a ee has ee eA 
amused me to find Dr. Johnson’s judgment - i. ee M a fri a? Oe id Se dee Ga, Ge 
the national characteristics of the two pe pee Ss ad ne 


* the big man also began to yawn and to rub 
reversed a century and a half later in a the sleep from his eyes, “* you don’t look par- 


ticularly cheerful.” ‘‘ No,” agreed the big 
man, “and I don’t feel it. Wot’s there to be 
cheerful about? Seems to me this country’s 

: d : got into a blooming mess. Nobody’s got any 
making business that their country was 0” money, and everybody ’oo ’as is out on strike.” 
last legs. ‘* It isn’t like wot it used to “ Granted, my friend,” said the draper, wag- 
they told each other sadly. “« Nobody ging an argumentative finger; “I grant you 
to ‘ave any money. And, if they “ave all that. But, at the same time, dark though 
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ink I see the sunsh},. F 
the cca ae Be cities, strikes ashin : knows. Look at these blooming bus-drivers, 
breaking 2 


é went on, ignorin: ag) 

» the big man : > “SVOMNE thew 
where,” the Wot I mean is, were is it going 
2” “ Now wait a moment,” the drap 


Wot are they striking for?” “ Keep to the 
oint, my friend, keep to the point. The 
pie that are jodie all these strikes 
cen RTT t to-day are exactly the same causes that 
"checked him t a the light of ae prought about the downfall of the Roman 
study the Be th other, ‘' wot’s “isteaeial Empire a thousand—well, a very long time 
“ *Tstory, said | © O omental fan before either you or I were born.” ‘ Don’t 
to do with it ? : eee ate % nd Jet’s trouble about before me and you was 
the draper appealed to hi q P ha porn,” ‘“‘ Iwas trying to tell you, if you would 
smile; “ probably I have Tee eae ie only have a little patience, my friend, that 
have.” “ yeepe a ae cuggel 13 b the se of the geerikes, not before we were 
an, though in a tone porn, but at the present day. ee 
perhaps, on the other, head oe thought you said before we was born.” “ That 
“Have you ever, for instance, € drap the strikes that are happening at the present 
pressed him, “studied the history of | day under our very eyes are produced by the 
fall of the ee ean k Can’t same re pours that brought about the done 
’ave,” admitted the bookmaker, fall of the Roman Empire——” oug 
pe ald the draper triumphantly, “I you said you wasn’t talking about the Roman 
reading a book about it only last week, a bo Empire.” “ Corruption and inflation,” almost 
by a very great scholar indeed, and he ma shouted the draper, thumping the arm o 
it perfectly clear that the Roman Emp his chair irascibly ; corruption and infla- 
f wi two reasons. Now, what do you thi tion.” “ Let’s ’ave another drink,” said the 
ae asons were?” ‘*’Aven’t bookmaker, as the night boots put his head 
those two re i in at the door to see what the noise was about. 
deer,” said the bookmaker, looking as in : n 
ideer, z + deal nob to Be “Thank you,” said the draper, recovering 
ee erat to g to bed. ‘ The himself. “ A small Scotch whisky and a baby 
that it was difficult to a. ade fell accord Polly; and, if you can follow my argument, 
reasons why the Roman meee ‘ told it is this—that we have now got in this country 
to this great scholar, eS drape i: the best Government England ever had, and 
pointing the mouthpiece of a oae that it’s going to put a stop to these things: 
impressively, gWELe Comey +2” “We I’m a Conservative myself, but I believe tha 
Well now.” Well now, bes , Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is an honest man 
now, just listen to me a monet and that he intends to tackle these two great 
those days to ours. What one iG “ problems, corruption and inflation. el, : 
most from ey 5 Pe 9” ‘said the bookmaker, paying for the drinks ; 
friend, but what causes the 
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uch about politics, J, ; 
se ordinary and gloomy cunning 


ur of Conservative or Labour or anybody 


« 
“Never,” 


OE that gives @ man a chance.” ‘“ said the draper. “Nor anyb 

what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald means to ae the bookmaker, and walker ac eae’ pa 

wy friend.” “That’s wot I say. Give 0, prieusly and triumphantly to ee lugu- 
a cs 


striking about 9” “Tve just told you, 


friend. 


tion.” a 
for a revolution. Looks as if we're i 


blooming ’ole.. I mean to say, wot’s go; 
to ’appen?” “The revolution’s going 
happen, my friend, unless Mr. Ramsay M 
Donald can put a stop to corruption ¢ 
inflation.” ‘‘ But can’e? >Ow can ’e ? 
’e stop the blooming bus-strike ? I tell 
straight I don’t like the look of things. 
beginning,” he declared, as he helped h 
out of his chair, and, having achieved 
yawned like a hippopotamus, “ I’m begi 
to feel worried.” ‘‘ And so are we all, my 
friend,” the draper assured him; “ev 
body’s beginning to feel worried.” “Y 
said the bookmaker, balancing his bulk 
the dying fire and with the air of a 
imparting a secret not meant for every® 
“ and I'll tell you ’00’s worried. King 
is worried. - You wouldn’t ave caught 
father going to a football match.” “Th 
so,” agreed the draper. “Did you ev! 
of King Edward going to a football mate! 
the bookmaker asked with a look of ¢ 
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jf he were alive, play Boule f s 
enjoy the spectacle of the ele ae 
gagging its way round among the red. be 
and yellow cups that contai zane 
1 ain the numbers 
and might really care, with i 4 
» Without self-interest 
whether, after that final hesitating wobble, | 
it settled into a cup marked 8 or into a cup 
marked 9. Even a mathematician, who made 
nee a special study of chance, might Gl excite- 
Thad to pass a house which bo ment in observing during the course of an 
so. « Tileasse.” I could not help look pening the unequal fates of numbers each of 
z it, and, every time I looked at it, the wor | MCh Seems to have as good a ‘Teason for 
ey, casse ” looked back at me in large le! winning as its neighbour. I am_ neither 
ac 2 b h : Pythagoras nor a mathematician, however 
from the glass window above the door d, though I ; 
£ as though the house spoke, i and, though I have a favourite number, I do 
was almos en, -* Going to Wa al b 87 not like it as I like a favourite author or 
pares e night be day-dreanaiiaa pel If my number wins, I do not take 
to-night, a Es L advenced Goma any pleasure in its victory, unless I have 
back of my min a hel tT backed it. I do not regard it as a rival of all 
but, as sure as I cay fei a Fe the other numbers to the point of being able 
look up and catch sight of t ath : to share in its triumphs. Numbers, indeed, do 
villa, which Ase DE ee a : et engage abe heart any more than do the 
*¢ Jacasse was sa : eads”’ and “tails” of a coin, Begin to 
and sitting at an enticing green table bet on numbers, however, and with how 
all the numbers painted on it und i intense a fascination you can follow their ups 
chandeliers. ; 


4 and downs! Each of the green tables, with 
In theory I am opposed to gambling o! its croupier and his rake presiding, is sur- 
kind. To back a horse is to take part 


rounded by men and women, some of them 
contest between one living creature and a sitting, more of them standing behind the 
—to obtain excitement from a thing # 


chairs, all of them strung up to the necessity 
in itself exciting even though no one 1s of making a quick choice of the numbered 
to make a penny out of it. Is there an 


square on which to fling their stakes, while 
however, who could be content to spen 


he man with the red ball cries “* Faites vos 

Z : of the 8 jeux, messieurs,” or ‘“‘ Marquez vos jeux.” 

ae Ge ae oe if no one W here is still time to gamble, while the ball 

5 orn ae ihe event? Pythagoras, W tocks up and down that circular honeycomb 
believed that all things are numbers, 177 
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Oa day, as I left the hotel for the 
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he cry, ‘‘ Les jeux sont fa} 
g Dee ee ee an now, for it is nee 
es i circulate more slowly, and, if you x 
Biase at once, the fatal ‘“* Rien n’va plus» 
wl have gone forth and you will have 
remain a spectator till the chairman Proclaj 
the winning number, “Le neuf.” But yo, | 
will not have to wait long for a chance to 
play, for in thirty seconds the croupiers will 
have raked back the money from all but the 
winning square, will have paid out seven to 
one to those who were lucky enough to back 
it, and “ égalité ” wi those pies had backeq 
‘ther the odd numbers or the numbers f x 
Se aos bal band, and the ery “ Marques el a into the baccarat-room. Boule, 
2 ey will once more be ringing as played here, indeed, is an amusement for 
vos jeux Wl ging down'the { sober people of moderate means. It is 
room and the red ball be swaying round tie evening-dress crowd that is present yet eer 
table on: its fortuitous ee co Many on. of the people composing it would think they 
lookers, I believe, find the game of Boule} were losing heavily if they lost £5 in a week. 
monotonous and dull. They look round the F None the less, they seem to find the game 
faces of the gamblers and think them nervous F extraordinarily engrossing. They would find 
and joyless. It is possible that human beings | jt engrossing, I believe, even if it were played 
who are excited about money seldom look 


seo : : for halfpennies. Obviously there are thrills 
happy. But then it is questionable if human | that a man can have only by risking more 


beings look happy when they are reading | than a wise man would care to risk. Most of 
detective stories or watching a sensational | ys, however, enjoy the quick coming and going 
drama at the moving pictures. There is little | of money, even though it will make little 
occasion for laughter at the gaming tables. § difference one way or the other to our week’s 
Game follows game too quickly to allow much } income. Philosophers may wonder that, the 
leisure for comedy. There are people who money itself mattering so little, we do not 
stroll round the tables and throw an occaslo play for matches or for counters that can be 
put back into a box at the end of the game. 
Money, however, has an imaginative lure that 
; counters never possess, and to win even a 

F = an attempt to fore: | small sum at play affords the gambler a 
be paced ap in wbiel it will | pleasure that cannot be estimated in terms of 
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ultimately settle, you will find 
too deeply absorbed in a thilling cea pes 
of loss and gain to be able to pay attectinis 
anything but the nine numbers and the 
maddening indecisions of the little red ball. 
It is not that the money involved matters 
to you. Here, in this Casino, you need not 
stake more than a frane at a time, and not 
many of the gamblers are playing with higher 
than five-franc tokens. There was never a 
gaming-room in which it was easier to play 
within one’s means, and anyone who wishes 
to risk ruin must pass through the guarded 


But, if you sit down at a table and never 
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“There’s a great run on the 
jt was perfectly true. 

my money on the 2 ort 
f-and when, thinking t 


nt he has won. A ene Confesgeq 
- day that it gave Dim more pleasyy. 
eee 4 a horse-race than to make 


would go s© far as this, but even the Tag 


2 and the 7.” 
But, as often as I put 
he 7 it was sure to lose, 
he luck had changed, I 


a ; uuld choose another number, i 
te passions 1S made absurdly ha: e mg a ee 
ma * Pafall from the tree of forte ene 2 oF the T turning up Sgain till I went 


the right number time and again . 
Ean as I did on my first visit to then a2 
gives one a curious and irrational confideng 
in one’s destiny. One feels exhilarated 
though one had mastered a new elemen{ 
Fortune is the most charming of flatterers 
She tempts us almost to believe that it ; 
through our cleverness rather than our lug 
that we have won. Betting and gambling 
would lose half their attractiveness, did th 
not deceive us with the fancy that there ma 
be an element of personal merit in our w 
nings. Our reason may protest, but our 
love is credulous. And just as the gamb 
who wins a great deal feels clever, so d 
gambler who loses a great deal in the 
of an evening feel a fool. I, for one, if 
twenty times running—as, indeed, I off 
do—though the loss of money is so small #] 
it is hardly worth considering, am aware | 
a curious dip of personal humiliation, as 
I had bungled my chances. I blame n 
for having time after time put my mon 
the 3 when the 3 was obviously out of luck; 
feel that a wise man should have foreseen th 
it was now time for the 5 to win again. n 
into the hall, I had met a guest from the 
hotel and asked him: “ What numbel 
winning to-night?” He had 
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after the first night I lost consistently. 


18I 


pack to it. Here and there at the 

would see a young man or an eee 
jotting down in a notebook every number that 
won, in an attempt to discover the lucky 
number of the hour or to work out some 
infallible system. I myself have many super- 
stitions, but not the superstition of the system. 
J change my table from time to time, believing 
that I shall have better luck at table number 
nine than at table number four. I sit as a 
rule at the left-hand side of the table, where 
the numbers along the band, 1, 3, 6, 8, add up 
to a number that I like, 18. Iwon lavishly on. 
the first night by keeping almost exclusively 
to these numbers, and my pockets were heavy 
with five-franc tokens when, after midnight, 
I went up to the desk to change them into 
money. But, after that, the band betrayed 
me. No matter where I sat, or what number 
I chose, it was but seldom that my stake 
returned to me eightfold, and not many 
minutes after the changeur had given me a 
handful of tokens for a paper note I would 
ave to return to him to purchase others. Not 
hat I lost much, for I did not play high, but 


Luckily there are consolations for losing. 
After all,” I tell myself, as I go home under 
the moon with my pockets empty, “ I'd rather 
my luck would come some other way than in 
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me; “it’s my wife who likes it,” 


. 42 By steadily thinking this fp 
ambling.’ 2 sae T 9 

I [NCO h ames tp Télig over towards her, where she sits at a ree 
that I have lost. fashion: f H human tables, with intense admiration neo! the 
beings puilt in the same » tor all n; . 


F ations } ful loser,” he tells « “ Wonder- 
bs invented for th T, me. ‘“ Never turns a hair.” 

seem to have prover © Con, Flas wife ever been prai : 
solation of unlucky gambiers. The hum, React allthis cares praised more nobly ? 


arcel : 

being ne - Ee hucky, he oe In ae to see the eeiadbet nee 
thing; and so, } ear ambling one has to go i 

himself on his skill, = me Js unlucky, Siitcarat To do this oe i ee 
congratulates himself on having escap passport and fill a form and pay fort fers 
kind of luck that would bring him ill-ly for a weekly ticket. When one eiiters the 
matters of greater importance. And h strictly guarded door, one realizes how innocent 
et another consolation. He tells him is the game of Boule that one has left behind. 
that he has only to go to the Casino on th It is as though a different race of men and 
next night to “ win it all back again,” women were playing in the Baccarat room. 
does not entirely believe this, but he is exceed They are people who eat more, and drink more, 
ingly optimistic about it. Nearly every and dress more, and have more, and spend 
in the hotel is an optimist of this descripti more, and play more. They include every 
In the dining-room, table converses 


type of the rich and reckless, from the red- 
table about the losses of the previous nigh faced eighteenth-century old English gentle- 


and no one is withdrawing from the gam man to the cosmopolitan lady of our own time 
that account. The good-natured grey: with hair and eyelids and cheeks and lips all 
man, whose table is nearest mine, looks dyed or painted different but equally unnatural 
during luncheon and makes a movement w colours. Pearls, diamonds-and sapphires are 
his hand as if he were flinging coins on to as abundant as peas and beans in a kitchen 

‘ve table. ‘ To-night?” he asks, re garden. The people (who are playing chemin 
baize table. de fer) laugh a good deal more than in the 
Boule room, but they are also more flushed 
with excitement. And, indeed, as they sit 


n eyebrow, and chuckles. I nod. § 
& a it all back again,” I tell him. | 
chuckles again delightedly, as though we 


3 : round the little oval tables while the shoe of 
exchanged the best joke in be world. E cards circulates, and at the end of each draw 
a I Se it, ers round § the croupier scoops up the money on his 
not gam! H P 


enormous paper-knife, and re-apportions it, 
and begins again, in the endless quest for the 
beautiful and victorious nine, even an on- 

looker can share some of the eagerness of the 
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d occ: i 
various gamblers from the hotel, an 
ally acing a piece on one of the ond ee 
don’t care much for Saag he co 
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flere there 7 . iar of cam 
+ of moneys Cac of the gamblers esg 
profietle ineee of notes and hundred- With 


and twenty-franc pieces before him-on 


e bank and, all rourfd the green 
3 ae tokens will be flung down to chal 
him, and, in a few minutes, So great are hiv 
gains that the croupler has to pour them in 
a lacquered bowl, which the winner be: 
off in triumph to the desk and exchanges 
notes. This is the luxury of gambling, inde 
and, coming into it from the Boule 
felt extraordinarily virtuous as I sure 
Tt was as though I had been a spectator a 
an old Drury Lane melodrama or had co; 
a set of the characters of Mr. Willis 
Queux amid their glittering pleas 
had had enough money, I should have sa 
down among them, and pursued the nine 
gain. As it was, I said to myself: “W 


XXIV. The Quarrel o 
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T is a curious fact that man 
I had lost interest in Tete boran 
to take an interest in him again as a result 
of Mr. Carter’s quarrel with the Egyptian 
Government. He came to life as a mummy 
last year, but the active life of a mummy is 
priefer even than that of a human being, and 
he had already faded, he and his throne and 
his chariots and his desiccated flowers, from 
the imaginations of all but a few experts when 
Mr. Carter’s quarrel came opportunely to 
make the dead king, the mighty one, once more 


real to us. The lord of life couched amid the 
lives the rich lead!” and went ba luxuries of death—how near to us he seems 
Boule room, where the little red ball in consequence of a number of ladies having 
among the numbered cups like.a child’s to) been refused ai 


dmission to his tomb! Dust 
Flow charming it seemed! How was descending on the dust of his last home, 
And how economical ! 


and dullness was claiming the dead king for 
its own, when an angry word from Mr. Carter 
sent the dust and the dullness flying, and the 
civilized world began to feel that a quarrel 
about Tutankhamen was its quarrel and to 
take sides in a dispute over his withered skin. 
There is nothing like a quarrel for attracting 
our attention. The ordinary man does not 
realize the importance of anything, indeed, 
till somebody has begun to quarrel about it. 
Who knows whether Helen of Troy was the 
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out of literature, and you wi : 

history or drama eel age a little 
Jeft. Let us cease to be quavrelecnie poetry 
. tastes, and D?Artagnan will no lon = pins 
lived than any that eve! goteinto the histories | 7, pulses. Dumas is the prince of aes tive 
put men did not lose their tempers and writers, chiefly be¢ause no other writer een 
lives over them, they were happily so dexterously lure his characters into an 
and their names have perished. If king jneessant series of quarrels. We laugh at 
with king’s son for the possession of the ple Donnybrook Fair as though it were something 
woman on earth, she would haunt history characteristically and comically Irish, but 
lovely ghost, and schoolboys would lose Donnybrook Fair pervades European litera- 
hearts to her till the end of time. Qua ture from the Iliad to Mr. Polly. Every- 
it seems, are more memorable than bea; where are fights, brawls, squabbles, conten- 
It is even, perhaps, quarrels that make bea, tions. As for Homer, as though his characters 
Most of us are not original enough to as could not get enough of fighting on the plains 
our own quarrels, or we find our own qi of ey he tke Se iveny additional 
petty and unsatisfying, and so we Ma Act ae a and ie t Thersites nagging 
stantly looking out for some nobler and Achilles sulking in his tent in an over- 


2 : : pe flow of ill-temper. 
in which to take a side. We are in this ma Why. nature made us so prone to quarrel 


Li 
merely degenerate knights-errant, and to love quarrelling it is difficult to guess ; 
knight-errant was a man who would ¥ and we can scarcely tell whether the universal 
through the known world in search of a taste is a good or an evil. Dr. Watts, in the 
cause for a quarrel. To him a day seem famous poem beginning “ Let dogs delight to 
spent in which he had not quarrelled bark and bite,” warned little children against 
some poor scoundrel who only wished to e jt. But even he looked on the quarrels of 
himself. And, ever since, we have id goes and bears and lions as a fulfilment of the 
the knight-errant to such a point that we ha Il of God. If there is as good a case to be 
made a saint even of Don Quixote, W! ‘ made out for the quarrels of human beings, it 
quarrel with a windmill for lack of a W! must be based, I think, on some such 
enemy. It looks as though nature philosophy as that which is expressed in the 
intended us to quarrel. Otherwise she Trish proverb, “ Contention is better than 
not have implanted in our b : loneliness.” Contention may also be better 


a A 5 tions of than stagnation. It is said to be healthier 
passionate interest ip tne is ta to breathe bad air that circulates than to 


san idealization of qua cielas breathe good air that is perfectly still, A 
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ave been guilty of ‘ 
Mynatured e ntenees ie sins, but a few 
through the crowd to h en to a tailor push 
the correspondence c ee me. If only 
and if the tailor a) d I have “continued, 
prief notes of nd I could have exchanged 
ri ac oe Se toe even that base 
yt a pe ave become sweet in the recol- 
Nature gives human beings the quarrels th Es abl ob : f ei her gee ae 
Geserve, and there isno need to go out Quixo’ aa af f 7 eptonden-of hing taaee 
ally in search of them. Otherwise, we sho But the le a broke off abruptly; asneerfrom 
have idealists who made their quarrel g : cate ion rom him, and the tailor and I were 
: divided for ever. I wonder if he, too, has been 
alate a ee If I wrote to him to- 
I y a , saying that I was sorr , would he write 
is that it should be irregular. and unexpeet pack to me, “Sir, you picasa | aes ” and dis- 
I once met two newly married people solve two hearts in tend 2 : 
street, and, in the course of convel I know that all ee wa ee ae 
the wife said a am wee just he manner, I am acs ay to waite after $ ie 
morning quarrel. e said it with i is hai i i 
ws ane ee aanerients But a dona an interval, and his hairs and mine will grow 
ness passed over the husband’s face ¢ 


greyer and fewer without either of us ever 
) 6wing whether the other ha forgiven him. 
said it. She was the more ingenuous an p sie 
clearly no sense of sin in having | 


Quarrel, then, if you must, but see to it that 
. . every quarrel ends in a reconciliation. This 
temper and recovered it again. He, on is true alike of quarrels with tailors and of 
other hand, was manifestly of the school those larger quarrels called wars. A quarrel 
Dr. Watts, and hated to have his shan that has not a happy ending (which means a 
published. I do not know enough @ quarrel that is not forgotten) is worse than a 
human nature to be sure which of them “pad conscience. 
right. She, I think, was wise in not le Quarrels, we may conclude, may be useful 
a past quarrel weigh on her conscience. as a medicine for certain diseases of human 
I sympathized with him in so far as nee The history a wars does noteven 
: temper or to at they are a very effective means of restor- 
am unable either eae | ag ing the health of the world, but it is possible 
to argue that they are & desperate remedy to 
which the human race will always turn if it 
can find no better means of persuading men 
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1 may act as sort of ventilating, 
Lea ee the only meen of mals S-fan 
. t+ in vain. 
tmosphere tolerable ot , pele 
is it Written that ‘the falling out Of faiths 


friends renew!ng, is of love.” It would not hg 
safe, however one were ‘writing a book a 
vy 


of humiliation. I once wrote an 
toatailor. Even after many years, 
in my memory to accuse me of 
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iving in the same world with e 

a ate ey of England is the eo 
uence of the quarrels of several petty king. 
qoms—quarrels which have long since eng BF 
in a general reconciliation ; and it may eye, 
be that, if the kingdoms and the republics g 
the earth go on quarreling long enough, thi, 
may result in a grand reconciliation whi, 
will bring about the unity of any mankin 
that happens to be left. That the health of the 
world can be preserved by other methods 
seems obvious enough nowadays to thought. 
ful men. But, if we do not attempt those 
other methods, be sure that Nature will do 


her best to restore the health of the nations _} 


by an endless series of quarrels ; and manki 
will eventually learn its lesson, and live 
peace. It is at least a hopeful sign that 
centuries we have been constantly inventing 
moral equivalents of quarrelling—in the drama 
and in sport, for instance. We have the sham 
quarrels of mighty contestants in cricket and 


in football, and every day of the week some 


struggle between such teams as Wolverhamp- 
ton Wanderers and Tottenham Hotspur seem: 


to hundreds of thousands of-Englishmen an 


affair of more thrilling import than the war 
of Carthage and Rome. Here and in the arts 
we may be purging ourselves of the q 
someness with which we were born. 
who are always on the look-out for 
the degradation of our times 


at our games, but it is conceivable that 1 
the multiplication of spectators as comp® 
with contestants 
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are continually 
denouncing us for playing the part of spectator : 


lies one of the greatest 


» 
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practical part in it, 
long to interfere ey a ae pan Mh 

; arrel ; 
others can withhold themselves from munis 
There is a famous 
ea fight was in progress 
looking out of an upper 
1 s daughter: ‘Mary, I 
wish you would go to the door and bring me 
word if this is a private or a public dispute.” 
He could have remained a spectator of the 
one, but not of the other. Thus we change 
with the centuries, and the change is probably 
due in some measure to the fact that, where 
man was once a knight-errant, he. is now a 
sportsman. He will still engage in quarrels, 
but he is convinced by now that he should 


engage in them only as a last resort. He is 


happiest, indeed, when he has hired other 
men to quarrel for him in a playing-field, and 
he gets as much pleasure from this make- 
believe strife as his ancestors ever got from 
shedding blood. Had Aristotle lived in a 
sporting age, he might have extended his 
theory of katharsis from the theatre to the 
playground. In sport we have made quarrels 
amusing and have eliminated most of their 


‘ dangers. We are undoubtedly getting on. 


IgI 
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Qaziness : Written in Winter 


mer, and know that ever 

js taking us twenty-four hoe et passes 

But, after all, the whole course se ee , 

history ought to have taught us that lazi saa 

porn not of the heat but of the cola ie 

first races that »were energetic enough ra 
civilize themselves lived in the south, and even 
to-day, with all our hot-water bottles and 
other aids to make-believe warmth, we of the 
north cannot equal the achievements of a little 
sunny town in Greece that made itself master 
of the ASgean more than two thousand years 
ago. We attribute the greatness of Athens 
and of Rome to the supreme genius of their 
people, but the better part of the genius of the 
Greeks and the Romans was merely the absence 


ye cold seasons, because there is so little Pm of our frigid northern stiffness. They lived 


5 4 n under a sky under which it was possible even 
tetey © do Pea anes ous ong object to work with their brains—the most difficult of 
is to seek retuge re, and to distrae all forms of work, and that which most dis- 


our thoughts from the bleak and songless world tinguishes us from the beasts—and, as a result 

: : : 2 1 f : 
outside. You might think that in’s ac gere the world philosophies and poems 
circumstances Wwe would resign ourselves which the average northerner is too lazy even 
toil till the sun returned, but in plain fact to read. The reason why English men and 

do not. There is something of the hiberna' women prefer If Winter Comes to Plato is 
animal in each of us, and | our energies ! that they live in too cold a climate to be able 
asleep with the first east wind of Novem! to work hard enough with their brains to follow 
There are false dawns of revival durin Plato’s arguments. It is a significant fact 
spell of hoar frost, which stimulates us that Scotsmen, who are the most natively 
a sparkling wine so that we imagine that wi intellectual of the northern races, always fly 
have not only recovered our full energies, _ south when possible on reaching the age of 
added tothem. But in a day or two the maturity. They do so, not (as has been 
comes, and our imagined energy melts yulgarly suggested) from greed, but in search 
a snow man, and we sink into a grey of a climate worthy of their brains. The 
woolly nothingness again and are cold north, indeed, in comparison with the 
only because we remember that it w warm south, is idle, barren and incompetent, 
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N the minds of most of us laziness is agg 
I ciated with warmth—with summer ¢ 4 
islands in the South Seas. No doubt, it 
pleasanter to be lazy in summer than 
winter—on & South Sea island than at the 
North Pole—but, from my own experience 7 
should say that the antipathy to work beco: 
greater as the temperature falls. In the 
we ought to work harder in cold climates 
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roduced no Bible, no Mig, 
lanes no Michel Angelo. Every d 
in which its genius has flowered has b 
period in which it drew its inspiration from the 
ruth. Take Italy from the map, and 
will lose Chaucer and Shakéspeare as welll but 


Laziness: Written in Wint 
er 


objects, and I lay back on the pi } 
poping that some one else inthe ycsignedly, 
pear the telephone and hurry in to nie would 
As no one came, and as my patien Nswer it, 


exhausted by the din of the ae became 


> >I threw 
te. Take Judea from the map, a pack the blankets, sprang out on to the 4 
should still all be pagans mouthinges a . ve and crossed the room. The receiver < 


like a block of Polar ice as I took it nae 
my hand. I felt like shouting “ Halon» 
to dress themselves, and I sometimes wong an jn a fierce voice, but either I had not the cour. 


the st that th : 3 | age or I was too much shaken with the cold, 
whether the story ey painted them. Bea I spoke in weak, piping accents that can 


have conveyed nothing of my resentment at 

peing disturbed in this inhuman fashion. 

Tt turned out to be a call of not the slightest 

importance—a message that could easily have 

been put on a postcard and delivered through 
the letter-box at an hour when the house had 
become more or less lukewarm. I answered 
with courtesy, however, a weak-kneed Bayard 
in pyjamas, and even expressed a hope that 
the nephew’s measles were better. But, when I 
put back the receiver, I was feeling so chilled 
to the marrow that there was nothing for 
it but to creep back into bed again, and try 
to get warm enough to be able to begin on 
the day’s work. There was very urgent and 
important work waiting for me. The previous 
night I had left word that I was to be called 
an hour earlier than usual in order to get it 
finished: I had been called as I requested, 
put it is an inexplicable fact that a knock on the 
- door on a cold morning, instead of waking me, 
picked up Boswell’s Life of Johnson from th has the exactly opposite effect of putting me 
table beside the bed and flung it at it. into a profound sleep. Even those who suffer 
I am temperamentally gentle to inanimate from insomnia, I am told, fall into a doze as 
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These things I pondered as I lay in my h 
on a cold February morning and found myself 
unable to make the necessary effort to get uj , 
The air outside the window was a grey a 
repulsive ocean. Little waves of it b 
on my pillow and trickled down my should 
J shivered and drew the bedclothes clo 
about me, and thought desperately of 
work that I had to do. The telephone 
rang—the telephone is in my bedroom, 
not within reach of my bed—and I turned m 
head round and looked at the receiver hos 
tilely. “It may be a wrong call,” I 
myself, and watched its expressionless mou 
hoping that the bell would stop ringing beft 
I was compelled to get up and answer it. There 
is no use in getting angry with a telepho 
Had I been a hero in fiction, I might hav 
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the morning tap comes on the ; 
son, segs lady who has the theory that the o, a 
way to make sure of a good night’s sleep wo, y 
be to arrange to be knocked up hourly dy 
the night from one o’clock onwards in 9 
to get that exquisite feeling of somnolence 
follows when one has called out: “'T, 
you, I’m getting up at once.” People , 
that you sleep still sounder if hot water | 
been left outside the door or if there is g 
of tea to be allowed to grow cold on a tray 
the bedside. There are men, I know, who, 
incapable of this subtlety of behaviour ang 
who respond to a morning knock like a slay, 
to a master’s whip. They have turned them. 


and lead the lives of well-conducted Robots 
It is, perhaps, necessary that a certain propo 
tion of the human race should live after th 
fashion, but I wonder whether the peoph 
who get up so regularly and so early in th 
morning ever ask themselves whether th 
do not put into the effort of getting up a grea 
deal of energy that might well be reserved for 
more important tasks. Some of them are sc 
busy being punctual that they have no time to 
do what youandI would call work. The idles 
people I have ever known were men who ros 
early in the morning and went about for th 
rest of the day busily doing nothing. 
man who is addicted to early rising is mor 
likely to fuss than to work, and his day is f 
the most part a trivial drama of pretended 
activities. Let it not be thought that 
wish to disparage the virtue of the man 
leaves his bed betimes, not as a matter of ha 
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put in obedience to a lof! 

admires more than I do aed eran al 
asm of those gallant bathers who 
into the Serpentine even though the s 
falling. There is something noble i 
conquest when itis carried to such a pitch 

this. You may look on it as a fora self. 
torture comparable to the hair shirt of the 
monk, But I have a profound respect for the 
monk in his hair shirt and, though I do not 
envy him his hair shirt, I envy him the self- 
control that enables him to go on wearing it 
when he might be clothed like one of the 
statues outside Horne Brothers’ shop at the 
corner of New Oxford Street. I think, indeed, 

we should all admire the early riser if we 
were sure that he rose from virtue and not 
fromhabit. I myself have aspired after virtue 

of this kind ever since my schooldays. How 
often, at night, have I taken an alarum-clock 
up to the bedroom and diligently set it for 
seven—nay, for six—and seen myself in my 
mind’s eye, a pale Faustus, turning over the 
pages of the classics with frozen fingers before 
the sun was up! Of all the moral luxuries 
known to man, there is none to surpass that 
which can be got from winding an alarum- 
clock and setting it for an hour when not even _ 
a housemaid or a milkman will be stirring. 
Alarum-clocks, however, delightful though 
they are as moral stimulants, have one fault : 


No one 
enthusi- 
plunge 
now is 
m self- 


they go off. There is nothing more disturb- 


ing than the damnable iteration of that tinny 
bell breaking the silence of a cold winter's 
morning. There was no mechanical means of 
stopping the clock in our house, and again 
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and again I have cheval ed and It is not oneself . 
thrust the soap between the clapper and gy d ie but the climate that has 
Tider tobe abe wo i yng MPS AL minh one Sa conn 
. © morning the 


_ It is surely a proof of the persis 
Sere in the human breast that, pe 
after this had happened a score of times, 
still continued to wind the alarum every night, v 
hesitating only as to whether I should outrage on nature, like a bee flying round 
it for six or for seven, and usually ending yj the ae on Christmas Day. That at least. 
a compromise at the intervenient. half-ho : I te alee is the reason why I do not get 
How happy one feels when one has at Bea ahiy I am called in winter. There is 
decided when to be wakened! With h a al i equally sound reason why I do not 
good a conscience one goes to sleep! J a ab Ee a am called in summer. I may 
positive that when I lay sleeping, after such € to think of it if summer comes, 
experience of spiritual self-conquest, I m 
have looked as calm and as innocent as a ch; 
in an angel-guarded bed. : 
Even to-day, though I have long since give; 
up alarum-clocks as an incitant to virtue, } 
find myself at least once a week leaving word 
that I should like to be called at some heroie- 
ally early hour the next morning. I do not, 
it is true, get up in the morning when I am 
called, but I like to stake out these anticipatory 
claims to the higher life, and, though it irritates 
servants, I cannot help feeling that it does me 
good and keeps the lamp of perfection burning 
with however tiny a flame. Sometimes I tell 
myself that it is mere weakness of will to resolve 
upon a thing at night and not to perform 
in the morning. But, to be quite honest, 
world in which one goes to bed is not 
same place as the world into which one ¥ 
up. At midnight, or at one, or at two, one 1s 
warm and energetic. At seven in the morn 
one has only to open an eye in order tosh 
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North Pole has invaded the ro 

1 0 
become torpid or, as we foolishly call ie 
To rise in such *circumstances would be as 
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XXVI. Solitude 


WISH I had a dictionary of quotation 
I J should like to turn up ‘* Solitude ” ana 
see what has been written in praise of jt 
There is only one tag of the kind that I eap 
remember. It is one of the few Latin ge 
tences that I brought away with me from 
school—Cicero’s (or someone else’s) noble 
boast, “Nunquam minus solus quam cum 
solus.” At least, it seemed noble to my 
when I was a schoolboy. It is, I suppo 
some impulse to practise the budding y 
of our ego that makes us delight at that 
in the thought of solitude. Through soli 
we become separate. We make a hero of 
Ishmael himself as a romantic figure, and 
half-envy the jsolation even of the oute: 
and the misunderstood. May it not be 
Robinson Crusoe owes a part of its popula 
to the fact that it is a story of a lonely n 
The eagle, the mountain peak, the di 
island, all appeal to our sense of the distinet 
of solitude. Solitude—how charming a 
to play with between meeting one frien 
another! Where else but in this remot 
and secluded air shall we attain to poetry ant 
philosophy ? ; : ' 
At the same time, I do not like having ¢ 0) 
alone. How oppressively silent the flat s 
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“If there were even a dog or 


‘ 


Solitude 


with every one else awa: i 
I git down at the long bles ao 
oes es shine round a bowl of oranges a 
apples. I do not suppose the table reall 

very long, but it seems to stretch befor : 
away into the wastes of an infinite ance : 
I get up and turn on the electric light for 
company. The mutton chop is done to a turn 
That ought to console me. But what taste 
is there in a mutton chop when you sit down 


to it at a table surrounded by empty chairs ? 


ct a cat in 

them, it would not be so bad. I would ‘uladly 
share the mutton chop with a cat. I like this 
way of sprinkling some sort of green herbs 
over the potatoes. But the potatoes are not 
all that they should be. As I sit in the silence, 
in which no noise is audible but the occasional 


_ clinking of a knife or tablespoon, like the sound 


made by a ghost’s chain in a haunted castle, I 
find myself thinking about potatoes and 
remembering old conversations on the subject 
—whether I liked them boiled in their jackets, 
the superiority of the skerry blue to all modern 
varieties, whether the use of sulphate of 
ammonia as a manure did not make them 
soapy, whether the proportion of soapy pota- 
toes had not become greater in recent years. 
If only there were a farmer or a gardener or a 
gourmet or a greengrocer present, what good 
talk we might have about these things! 
When one is alone, however, the thoughts 
wander, and one’s questions remain mere 
questions and fade away into the corners 
of the room unanswered. These beans, for 
instance! What is the secret of the French 
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ooking ‘“‘haricots verts” ? Oil? 

Butter ° Rtrees beats are excellently cooked, 
put, even in a French restaurant in London, 
they would—I should like to question the 
y it when she comes into the room, 


nothing wrong with it except that the works 
full of tobacco-dust. I wonder how tobacco 
dust gets into the works of a watch. But I 
wonder in vain; there is nobody to tell m 
I think I may as well go to a theatre. Not 
to a music-hall, for to sit alone in a musie- 
hall depresses me. There is an “eat, drink 
and be merry for to-morrow we die” atmo- 
sphere about a music-hall that is endurable 
only in company. Besides, there is a play 
running at one of the theatres that I have 
been intending for a long time to see, because 
it is written by the son of my English professor 
of ever so many years ago. For the m 

part, my acquaintance with professors was 
involuntary and as casual as it lay in my power 
to make it; but this one I worshipped. E 
was a “character,” a figure, with his white 
beard and his sea-blue eyes; and was @ 
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thrown-back head, his bare thivaa his nobly. 


have been a “erank” and h 

with windy nobilities. But heme a C 

servative, to whom the dreams of ‘deste 
were but a harmless illness of youth. When 
the Corporation passed a resolution that 
none of its employees should be paid less 
than a pound a week, he shook his head as 
over the beginning of the end of civilization, 
In everything but his dress he was a tradi- 
tionalist. His creed might be summed up as 
a belief in the tradition of literature and the 
tradition of courtesy. He liked to speak of the 
great dead as one gentleman of another—of 
“Mr. Addison,” ‘ Mr. Burke,” and ‘“ Mr, 
Pitt.” Though I suspect he had been an idle 
schoolboy, he always spoke of his masters 
in retrospect as “‘ my beloved schoolmasters.” 
His courtesy, I am afraid, was not always 
answered with courtesy, for there were impa- 
tient young men in the class who believed 


Wearied us 


_ that it was a professor’s duty to help them to 


pass examinations, and who regarded digres- 

sions on Southwell and Miss Austen, on 

“ sweetness and light ” and “ the tragic irony 

of things,” as though their fees had been 
taken on false pretences. Hence occasional 
scenes, with stampings of feet and ironical 
cheers at the mention of some name outside the 
examination course such as Turgenev’s, The 
class, indeed, though for the most part orderly 
enough (for he had a quelling presence), 
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seen advertised outside eatine- : 
streets, and had turned ing-houses in Mean 


K from t ‘ 
sion, but smoked eels are apparent Sera 
C) 


man’s luxury. It is very dull F 
the streets, waiting for a play tee ce abent 
melancholy somé of the people look—especially 


those who are staring into the win, 
confectioners and the ham-and-beef shee Si 
pair of lovers are holding hands and lookin 
into the window of one of the ham-and-beef 
shops, probably because it is easier to look into 
the window of a ham-and-beef shop than to 
find anything tosay. Up Shaftesbury Avenue, "i 
- down Charing Cross Road, and back through 
Leicester Square. Shall I go into Challis’s 
buffet—just for old time’s sake—to see if it is 
much changed? I remember that the man 
who was with me the last time I went into 
Challis’s—it must be fifteen years ago—is 
dead. Ghosts, ghosts. I remember, too, the 
barmaid who served us—a tall, dark Dana- 
Gibson girl. I go in, but it isno use. Young 


nce or twice that, for 

behaved cet aeae he did not invite the 
eke: iis to his house to drink claret with him, 
at oe cemen,? he addressed us mournfully ong 

Oraben just before his appearance hea; 
vas Cre had been hurled against the door 
a. his private room, “you are not the sort 
of men I shall wish to know in later life,» 
Yet I think there was no one who cared £5 
literature who did not care doubly for it as 
a result of those digressions. As with flusheq 
face he leaned over his desk and, nervous} 
scribbling on it with a pencil, repeated | 
passage of great poetry, and ended in a hus 

voice with the passionate asseveration, : 
tlemen, this is art!” absurd though it may 

seem, it was as though he had communica: 
a great secret to us. He was a man, ind 
whom it was possible to smile at as at a ch ck 
and at the same time to worship this side idola, 
try as a man of genius. To remember 
is to cease, for the moment, to be alone. ( 


I must go and see his son’s play. What tin fellows are drinking together. One of them 
does it begin? is ordering something called “tonic water.” 

When I arrive at Piccadilly Circus, I find This is not the Challis’s I knew. I might as 
that I am too early. Much too early well be in a foreign country, of which I did not 
have about three-quarters of an hour to know the language. 

ave Where shall I go? What It is still so early when I enter the upper 
ae ae é ye circle of the theatre that comparatively few 
I do? If I go into the Café Royal, ompa 

- body I know. But, then, people have arrived. There is a vista of empty 

Sc enuabody, Id t like. I str seats covered with faded red velvet. I cannot 
aia = See e atceapiey, Aa ‘Too! face such a wilderness, and I remain outside for 
ee ake wet ice i a smoke. I see the bar is open. Someone 
into the shop windows. I zoe a Bt eT ee 
ge ee ¢ kage an, a mortal soul for hours, except-a bus-conduc- 
ee ee fe bay I had olt tor, and all we said to each other was 
ate smoked ecls. Stewed ee 
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/ ; 2 you,” “"k you,” 
— us, 2a 

Piccady ie 8 small glass of whisky, [ 
Standing e barmaid that I knew the 


5 th : 
decide t0,t0) er that should interest her, 


“ Fancy,” she says, and goes on 


I tell her. il I 
«ching the glasses. Long silence. . resolve 
is try her aeain with another topic. °° Having 


$2? I ask her. “ Pretty fair,” 
ee acct looking at_me, and then she 
begins humming a tune. It is borne in on me 
that I am not a conversationalist. Or, per- 
haps, the barmaid isn’t. The theatre is by 
this time filling. It seems to me to be full 
of particularly miserable-looking people. All” 
the people who have come alone, like myself, 
look as gloomy as owls, as if life disagreed 
with them. Others have come in parties of 
two or of four, and most of them look, to my 
eyes, empty-headed and silly. At least, those 
who laugh do. I realize for the first time 
how foolish a man and a woman look when 
they are laughing, and when you do not kno 
what they are laughing at. At least, a man 
and a woman laughing in the dress circle look 
extraordinarily foolish from my seat in the 
upper circle. The man has a nose like 
duck’s bill and is an obvious ass. The 
woman is laughing a great deal as he talks. 
I try to believe that she is not really enjoying 
listening to him, but is laughing out of kindness. 
At last, the curtain rises. Soon we are al 
laughing. The play is a clever play, but, 
seems to me, a little too contempHaa ' 
human beings. These Mi vive en 
hey reach our age, perhaps the 
panch tolerant. They =e realize that human 
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orary 


Solitude 
beings Duri * 
with the duck’s bil the interval the man 
himself in silliness, 


I would give b ieee 


that human beings—well, aft we 
hension how li pce all, “ in appre- 

ide. likea god.” I’mon Shakespane's 

The play ov i - 

go ove: vane fire _ a, ae as eS S ie 

hour reading a book of reminiscences of which 
I do not believe a word. I go to bed. taking 
another book with me, A Naturalist at the N orth 
Pole. As I read, I admire, but am more 
puzzled than ever as to why any man who can 
live in London can go, even temporarily, to 
the North Pole. I should die, I tell myself, of 
loneliness. Those vast and empty spaces ! 
And the monotony of it all! ... After all, 
there is one thing about London. A man 
need never feel alone. There is always some- 
where to go. Always something to see. 
Always someone on whom you can drop in 
for a talk, if you are feeling in the mood for 
company. Seven million inhabitants—yes, 
that is something. Yawn, yawn. You may 
have the North Pole. Yawn, yawn, yawn. 
Give me London. 
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Farewell to Tobacco 


The publication of hj 

= is tri ‘ . 
Patt him not the piety ies 
ae icule he feared. With such a een ut the 
the past it seems madness in an ing from 
is not a saint to comm: Y writer who 


I ; it himself j i 
a life of virtue. I have at times pon a 


praising virtue even in 

should afterwards seem ieee 4 

by a standard that I had rallied to at least 

in words. And yet, like Steele, I am tempted 

s ae to ee myself publicly—to commit © 
publicly, say, t i 

Bort pu a Y, to one of the lighter 


I may know that I ca 
become a backslider—strange word a 


out also becoming an object of derision to my 
friends. 

To-day, for example, I wish to give u 
tobacco. I do not mean that I wish Ps give tt 
up as other men do, but to give it up finally. 
I have given it up as other men do again and 
again. I have trifled with abstinence for a 
lunar month at a time. If at the end of the 
month I yielded to temptation, however, I 
did not feel humiliated in the company of 
my fellow-mortals. I was merely amused, 
and regarded my lapse as a checkmate that 
must sooner or later have brought the game 
to anend. I am not sure that I did not-even 
like myself a little better for having made a 
concession to the weakness of human nature. 
| All men idealize themselves, and in the mirror 
of self-satisfaction weakness of will seems an 
unusually attractive form of good humour. 
T do not know how in the world men are ever 
‘© become virtuous if they remain so fatuously 
| in love with themselves as they make it up 
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XXVII. Farewell to Tobacco 


L told Dr. Johnson that Steele 
Se his Christian Hero “with the 
* avowed purpose of obliging himself to lead g 
religious life? It is evidence of a touching 
faith in the power of the printed word that 
Steele should have thought that he had only 
to commit himself to a better life on- paper 
in order to be forced into leading it for 
rest of his days. Or, perhaps, he may have 
reasoned more subtly than this. — He may 
have said to himself: ‘‘I will write such a 
book that, as the author, I shall be unable 0 
fall from grace without | exciting universal 
ridicule” ; and, having failed to keep upright 
by any other means, he hoped to terrorize 
himself into doing so by creating a. situation in 
which he could not slip without becoming the 
butt of every fool. The experiment, it is to 
be feared, was not a success, and for two 
centuries fools and wise men have sm 
though without malice at stories of the Chris 
tian hero in his cups. sf Steele, I en 
said Dr. Johnson, “ practised the ioe 
vices.” Steele himself, it is said, was bit e 
offended by the way im which his, a ye 
officers subjected ‘the least levity a 
words or actions to criticism as being We 
gruous in the author A The Christian 
_ 20 


Pa rishna, cévaticra Tohageocentral 


I should like ee be able to 
bacco in such a way that 
ae J should feel so ashamed 


ini ies under an assum, 
i again In the colonie: ‘ nd 
ae . v n I sat down to write this morn. 


d-bye so terrible that tobacconistg 
epee Bae when I walked past the doors 


write 
depicting a man who was too proud to smoke, 
But how can I hate tobacco when I think o! 


and snuff in the nursery. My nurs 
sath good-natured Christian widow who every 
Saturday night went off in her jet-black bonnet, 
and beaded cape to see her daughter, 
who always brought back a little bag of pear 
or acid drops for me, and for herself a little 
bag of snuff shaped like the horn of plenty. 
She usually left the snuff on the corner of the 
mantelpiece, whence it overflowed, as it bie 
and permeated — room with the sm 
leasant kind of pepper. 
pe on her knee, fstenng to the tale of the 
last agonies of the Protestant martyTs ane 
sneezing where less fortunate children Wo 
210 


How often have 4 


brary Farewell to Tobacco 


have wept! How an 
i 5 nyone can 
teking 5 a disgusting habit T have neve 
ae n able to understand. TI as, never 
yself with the infinite kindness of sociate 
who would never admit that - of @ woman 
did was wrong and nythi 


t ng that I 
that I remember © whom I was so devoted 


arguing dogged i 
father that the correct Treen of ey 
spoon ” was “ tayspun ” pale? 


and that “ 2 
should be pronounced “ braid.” tt =e 
the smell of snuff in my infant nostrils that I 


first learned to admire a heroism t 

never been able to emulate, as I ee 
stories of the relief of Kandahar and of the 
slave war in America (in both of which rela- 
tives of hers had taken part) and enjoyed 
at times the back-straightening happiness 
of having a soldier’s medal pinned to my 
breast. It was in a cloud of snuff that I first 
heard of King William and the Battle of the 
Boyne and was inducted into music with “ The 
Protestant Boys,” ‘Dare to be a Daniel,” 
‘“* Ye Banks and Braes ” and ‘‘ Old Dog Tray.” 
In later years, when I became a journalist, I 


tried to acquire a taste for snuff myself, for 


the printers in the case-room in Manchester 
were constantly holding out a hospitable 
snuff-box. On one occasion I even took to 
it as a means of giving up smoking, but a 
printer warned me that it was a still more 
enslaving habit. ‘‘1 have seen myself,” he 
said, “ getting up out of bed in the middle of 
the night for a pinch of snuff.” I suggested 
that at least it had not such a bad effect on 
the health as smoking. “I have seen,” he 
replied, “a compositor falling on the floor 


ail 
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t sn 

E : hester, and he was a great snuff. 
ina Soe ve amentable that, just when yoy ; 
taker. t last discovered what seems a perfectly 
ace habit, someone invariably comes 
int 


along wit 
impossible to »s vice. 

ny lang how ca anyone even oa 
‘tasavice? It was only after years of thought 
abe ut the matter that I was able to persuade 
ae that abstinence from tobacco was not 
ahetéct of manhood in a grown-up man. To 
have abolished tobacco would have Seemeuy 
in my first years like banishing the clouds 
from the summer sky. There are two sights 
of which I never grew tired as a child—the 


may be men w 
after such an 


a ; é uJ not tobacco, to smoki 

sight of tobacco-smoke issuing from a man’s 4 cinnamon cigarettes was not smoking. “ This 
mouth and the sight of a man shaving. How 1s sappy good,” the boy would say as he puffed 
like Zeus in an arm-chair a man appears wii h at his cigarette. “ Put your hand there ?— 


and he would point to a waistcoat button— 
“and I’ll show you the smoke coming out of my 
eyes.” But, if you did what he said, he 
would suddenly bring the lighted end of his 
cigarette down on your hand, and two young 
smokers would find themselves tussling on the 
box-bordered path. I have heard of other 
boys smoking such things as tea and brown 
paper, but I remained faithful to cinnamon 
until IT was old enough to smoke tobacco, 
| Duke’s Cameo cigarettes—you remember the 
little boxes, each containing the picture of a 
Parisian dancer or a statuette—are there any 

cigarettes like them nowadays? They had 
| only one drawback : they left a smell of tobacco 
on the breath. I used, on reaching home after 
| smoking them, to make stealthily for the 
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acco-jar and smell the most di i- 
a ear Alas, it is impossible to” ' 
admire such things for long without ng 
to produce those magical clouds onese: - a 
taste the sweetness of that honey = e 
tobacco seemed to be called in those = oth 
cannot have been more than ee pe : 
when, finding myself alone in the a Ug: 
made the great experiment. I < ee 
after a few minutes of it, creeping ye fo 
in the hollow under the desk, flanke + eS 
side by drawers full of sermons. 
212 
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and to drink a large draught of m3 
pantry sough I liked it, in the hope tha 
smell of milk might deceive members of th 
family. I was convinced that the smel] G : 
cachous merely gave one away, and I had nea 
the desperate courage of a*fellow-schoolho 
who used to chew the heads of matches ang 
soap for the purpose of sparing his mother the 


bacco 


why I 
Y 1 am now go eager to sa. 


: é 
O treating it with heartless j 


rest of my da 
could sol Ys." I doubt if Binctas. 1 
Sie ve such a problem, Einstein himself 


knowledge that he was a smoker, r Ste / t 

kind of drug-fiend she must have thought hin virtue, and on the aa difficult: is the hn? I 

I cannot imagine ; put it is a miracle that Ha the tiny figure of a a Seat of it I dete 
: : Who does not smok 

e. 


did not die untimely of phossy-jaw. Even 
when we had taken to real tobacco, howeyel 
we did not at first smoke very much except } 
during the holidays, and I should not deseriaine 
myself as having been a regular smoker un\ os 
the age of sixteen. By that time I smoked d 
pipe and one ounce of tobacco a week—Log: 
Cabin or Pioneer or Tortoiseshell—which T 
always bought at the same shop from a very 
tall and beautifully-dressed lady whose tremb- 
ling slave I was. I thought she was like a 
Spaniard, for she had glorious black hi 
and glorious red lips and glorious white tee 
when she smiled. I liked her to be alone 
the shop when I went in. I always meant 
to talk to her. But somehow I never could 
say anything but “ ‘An ounce of Log Cabin, 
please,” and then “ Thank you ” as I took off 
my cap and went out. Thus I have also at 
association of love with tobacco. . . - But, 
if I were to tell you all the associations I have 


with tobacco, I should find myself writ 
+n ten volumes, for, § 


an autobiography in 

for a few brief periods of austerity, I have been 

smoking continuously ever since. That is 
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HILAIRE BELLOC 
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A PICKED COMPANY 

A selection from Mr. Belloc’s writings in prose and 
verse, made by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 

EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT 

A classic satire on sha 
company~promoting. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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A fine tale of the district which gave Mr, Bennen 
so many of his characters and plots, 


MARJORIE BOWEN 


THE QUEST OF GLORY (With 4 New Pre: 
The story of youn; 
the tumults of a brief, 
ina Parisian garret, 


face) 
& French aristocrat who, after 


A GREAT MAN: A Frotic » ad life, found glory and peace 


The life of Henry Shakespeare Knight, who, f 
humble beginnings, rose to fame and fortune, 


SIR F. Cc, BURNAND 


HAPPY THOUGHTS 


With an Introduction by Rosert Lyxp 
A new edition of this famous book o 
and cheerful absurdities, 


BURIED ALIVE 
A diverting novel, which, as The Great Adven ture, 
was an outstanding stage success. 

f gay insouciance 

THE CARD: A Srory or Apvenrure IN TH 
Five Towns 


‘A most entertaining story, with never a dreary o 
dismal moment in it.’—Daily Chronicle, 


G. K. CHESTERTON 
SS. 
THE OUTLINE OF SANITY 


The author here brings all his genius to bear on the 
task of making life more sensible, more clear and 
more huniane. 


| CHARLES DICKENS 


This book compares the immense achievements 
produced by the optimism of Dickens in the realm 
of reform with the small results produced by the 
pessimistic methods of later days,’ 
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THE REGENT 
A sequel to The Card, and every bit 4s amu ‘ing. 


TERESA OF WATLING STREET 
In this book, to a plot of the highest ingenuity 
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descriptive method. 
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a 
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tic and humorous story of the last Eng 
See when all Western Europe had gone < 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


THE MIRROR OF THE SEA 
A remarkable book in which Mr. Conrad recorded 
his impressions of ocean life and his experience: ai 
sailor, officer and commander, 


THE SECRET AGENT: A Simpre Tare 


In this absorbing story, Mr. Conrad leaves the 
sea and plunges into the plotting depths of Soho 


A SET OF SIX 


This volume contains six long complete stories, 
of which are accepted masterpieces. 


UNDER WESTERN EYES 


One of the finest of the later romtances of th 
master-analyst of the mind and heart. 


CHANCE: A Tate 1n Two Parts 
A romance unfolding one of those strange of aie 
human passion and disaster which Mr, Gorka 
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G. LOWES DICKINSON 


THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE 


A general introduction to Greek literature and 
thought. Among the subjects dealt with are the 
Greek view of religion, the State and its relation to 
the Citizen, Law, Artisans and Slaves, Sparta, Athens, 
Manual Labour and Trade, Athletics, Pleasure, Greek 
View of Woman, Friendship, Art, Sculpture, Paint- 
ing, Music, etc. : 
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This book is a classic of bee-keeping. 


GEORGE GISSING 
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THE CROWN OF LIFE 


Me 
One of the last and greatest of Gissing’s novels. 


THE TOWN TRAVELLER 


This story takes the reader behind the scenes of 
many curious phases of London life. 


RUDYARD KIPLING 

A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY Verse 

Every aspect of the H i 
Peet's extraordj i 
Tepresented—his Poignancy, his humor tees : 
tenderness, his Patriotic fervour, his universality, 


KENNETH GRAHAME 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS 


Also Leather Edition, in a box, 7s. 6d. net JACK Lonny 


WHITE FANG 


This book is a classic. It is the most Moving and 
exciting narrative ever written about a dog. 


hiefly for youth, 
A book of youth, and so perhaps c f 

and those who still keep the spirit of youth alive m 
them, of life, sunshine, running water, woods, and 
dusty roads, winter firesides. 
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THE SECRET BATTLE 
With an Introduction by the Rt. 
Winston S. Cuurcuitt, P.C., C.H. 4 
i hich Mr 
A poignant psychological war story, w 
Medd cain described as one of the greates 
novels of the period. 


THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 


‘Out and away the best “ murder” story I have 
ever read.’—Land and Water. 
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GOOD COMPANY 


In this volume Mr. Lucas has collected character 

sketches by the best and most human authors, of 

wise, witty, odd, and benignant mén of all ages, 
Sir 
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THE GENTLEST ART 


brought together, from the earlies 
Mr. Bete oer. some hundreds of fam 
times 


. F eley as a solver 
letters of great and small writers. Omestic problems, 7 of 


THE SECOND POST 
A further selection of letters in‘the manner of The 
Gentlest Art. 


=) “It is all farce, as light as a sumuner ice, with just that 
Mellow background of old English inn and village life 


+ Lucas best knows the tranquil all 
ure- 
Mments.’—_Th, Times, i, 


DOWN THE SKY 


‘For nightcap or holiday, for convalescence or wet 
Saturday afternoon, this latest « E. V. Lucas » j 


is, as 
much as any of its Predecessors, the thing.’ —Country 
Life, : 


LANDMARKS 
___ A story told in a large number of salient episodes, 


selected by the novelist much as they are selected 
by the cinematograph dramatist. 


LISTENER’S LURE: An Ostiovr Narra: 


i first of Mr. Lucas’s 5 Entertainmen 
Cae ae as ‘admirable fare, delig 
compounded, delicately served ’. 


OVER BEMERTON’S: AN 
CHRONICLE | 
This is a London story, concerned’ with the liye 
many engaging people. 


MR. INGLESIDE — 
describing in most refreshing mani 7s 

toot ies and his two daughters in a Ly 
Thames-side house. 


LONDON LAVENDER 


>in aki 
A favourite story about whine ae 
whose homes and haunts are se’ 0 
aia 


JOHN MASEFIELD 


_A SAILOR’S GARLAND 

' In this anthology the Poet Laureate has gathered 
together a number of poems by living writers, and a 
series of poems illustrating our sea-history from the 
fourteenth century until the present day. 
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Krishnayghandteomiege central Lib q 


VAILIMA LETTERS ; 
count of 
a to via 


These journal-letters are Stevenson’s. Ss 2 
his life from the time he aa at Vailim 


a few weeks of his death. 
T. EARLE: WELBY (¢ Srer a 


~ 


THE DINNER KNELL 
Table talk: a medley of grave and gay held t, 
by the writer’s concern with what is distinc : 


English. - 
OSCAR WILDE 


ie 


POEMS *. > 
A collected edition of Oscar Wilde's poems, a 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA } 
A famous play of Italian life in the Seve 
Century. ‘ 


A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES 


A book of fairy tales for those grown-v 
who share Wilde’s own enjoyment of 


coloured fantasy. 
« 


ART AND DECORATION | 


A selection from essays and lectures 


of domestic taste 


VERA, OR THE NIHILISTS 
A drama in a Prologue and four Acts. 
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